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3. RURAL MOORINGS OF THE NEW MODE 

One major impact of the land grants was the creation of villages as the new 
centres of power and as self-sufficient units of the economy affecting the existence 
of towns and cities and thereby causing their decline. 

In the German Ideology Marx and Engels wrote: “If antiquity started out from 
the town and its small territory, the Middle Ages started out from the country. ” 35 

Engels echoed this when he wrote: “Civilization strengthened and increased all 
the established divisions of labour, particularly by intensifying the contrast between 
town and country (either the town exercising economic supremacy over the country, as in 
antiquity, or the country over the town, as in the Middle Ages).... ” 36 

Marx and Engels were emphasising two points about two successive modes of 
production. On the one hand the period of slavery according to them was one of the city 
dominating the village in the sense that the ruling classes were resident in the city and they 
extracted surplus from the rural areas through an apparatus of state which they regulated 
and operated from their urban locales. This characterised the slave mode of production 
or in our instance, the mode of the shudra holding system which bears close similarity 
with it. With the transition to feudalism there was a perceptive change of locale of 
the ruling classes. They shifted their base to the villages, achieved in Karnataka 
and India by the issue of land grants, and carried their entourage with them to their 
rural forts and temple dwellings. The army itself, as we shall see in greater detail later, 
was portioned off and the soldiers existed on a military tenure as peasants. The 
stamp of the village was writ on society. The importance of the town had all but 
ceased. What urban settlements remained were, swamped by, and fell under the 
influence of the villages. The period of feudalism characterised by the decline in 
cities is one of its universal features and let us see how, as a result of the new mode of 
production, this was achieved. 

A. Collapse of Satavahana Cities 

VK Thakur’s study perhaps remains the most comprehensive account on the ques¬ 
tion of the decline of urban centres in the period of early feudalism of India. But Thakur 
concentrates his study on the Ganga basin. RN Nandi, however, who has focussed more 
on peninsular India and by far provides us with the most comprehensive analysis of early 
feudalism in Karnataka, says: “In a great majority of urban sites in the peninsular re¬ 
gion, the phase marked by a long period of decay is not very distinct and the towns which 
were in a prosperous state between 250 BC and AD 250 appear to have been deserted 
rather suddenly about the close of the third century AD. This can be seen from the 
findings of excavations at Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Hemmige and Badagaon- 
Madhavpur in Karnataka.... ” 37 

Therefore except for Banavasi which became the capital of the Kadambas all the 
urban centres that existed during the Satavahanas disappeared. The suddenness of the 
disappearance of Satavahana towns in contrast to a more gradual process in north 
India only serves to etch out in clear relief the fault lines between the mode of the 
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shudra holding system on the one hand and feudalism on the other. The crisis faced 
by the shudra holding system in the Satavahana held region was in all probability 
sharper and the change to the new mode was drastic. An uprising, a revolution 
bringing down the shudra mode, with a devastating impact can be the only valid 
reason for the rapidity of the urban collapse. A symptom of this crisis was already 
expressed by the Satavahana grants of land to Buddhist viharas in the latter half of their 
rule. It would not be wrong to presume on the basis of this suddenness that the 
transition from one mode of production to another in Karnataka was effected by a 
revolution. 

B. Emigration to Villages 

The depopulation of urban centres only meant the populating of villages. The 
transition from the shudra holding system to feudalism also encompassed, there¬ 
fore, a migratory movement from town to village. The suddenness of the collapse of 
Satavahana cities was offset by the issuing of land grants by the Kadamba and Ganga 
kings who had even by the time of the early years of their rule standardised the style of 
writing out these grants. This early standardisation only speaks of its catering to a 
large migratory movement. After an initial migratory wave that followed the sudden 
end of Satavahana rule and the setting up of new villages under the lordship of military 
chiefs, merchants and a priestly class or the rendering of existing villages as a source of 
survival for these classes, there should have been an end to this process of ruralisation in 
Karnataka. But this was not to be so. The urban centres of Karnataka under the 
Satavahanas were neither very populous nor very large when compared to those in north 
India. Hence after a sudden exodus of people who could have been easily accommodated 
in the granted villages or the new villages that were created, the process of issuing land 
grants must in fact have petered out. But on the contrary it continued and with renewed 
vigour with the passing of each new decade. The growth in population and the need to 
create new survivals for the ruling classes could be considered as one factor for the recur¬ 
rence of land grants, but this by itself could not have accounted for most of them in the 
centuries that followed. From our study of the land grants one fact stands out. And, that 
is that most of them were issued to Brahmanas either as brahmadeya in the initial centu¬ 
ries or as institutional grants in the later centuries. But the Satavahana period itself 
described Buddhism and Jainism as the more numerous religions when compared to Brah¬ 
manism. It is therefore evident from all this that the land grants that were issued in the 
centuries of early feudalism in Karnataka served only to a certain extent a local 
clientele while the biggest chunk of it went to service the interests of a Brahmana 
class that migrated from the north. The issuing of land grants in Karnataka to the 
Brahmanas was not a sudden phenomenon but a gradual process, a graduality which 
neatly fits with the gradual decline of the north Indian urban settlements and the 
migratory movement of Brahmanas from the vast Ganga valley covering the region 
of Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Nepal, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal. 

In addition to this movement of Brahmanas from the north into peninsular India 
one may also expect an accompanying movement of merchants and some ruling dynasties 
to have occurred although not to the same extent as that of the Brahmanas. We would 
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like to consider the implications of this phenomenon on various aspects of the early feudal 
social formation of Karnataka in later portions of this chapter. 

C. Fluid Towns, Floating Cities 

Comparing the trend of deurbanisation of the post-Gupta period with that of the 
post-Harappa period, VK Thakur says: “The urban centres of historical India, however, 
declined in a way which was quite different from the Harappan cities. While the decline 
of Harappan towns marked an end of town life for about a millennium, the urban centres 
did not completely disappear in the Gupta and post-Gupta times; some centres contin¬ 
ued to thrive as towns or centres of political power on a temporary basis. ” 38 

The fall of Harappan towns was to an extent also the handiwork of Aryan town- 
busters. Belonging to a more backward mode of production of pastoralism, the Aryans 
who swept across the Harappan towns in its last years in 1800 BC found little use of the 
well constructed cities and houses with their passage across the Sindhu valley marking 
the final demise of this civilisation, the Indo-Aryans continued with their pastoral mode 
till 600 BC. For these 1,200 years after the fall of Sindhu civilisation there was not 
just the collapse of urban centres but a general and shattered state of flux: a rare 
but not altogether unknown fact of historical development; occurring when the 
previous mode of production is not rooted on the firm foundations of a plough using 
iron culture. The new urbanisation that started in the sixth century BC in the central 
Ganga valley this time was based on iron and thus proved to be capable of developing a 
material culture that could sustain society without any pauses future relapses such as that 
experienced by the Harappan. 

The deurbanisation that occurred in the post-Satavahana and post-Gupta periods 
in peninsular and north India, quite unlike what took place in the post-Harappan period, 
was, despite the decline in towns and cities, not as a consequence a retreat but instead 
was an advance in the mode of production from the shudra holding system to feudal¬ 
ism. It was a deurbanisation which did not, as VK Thakur correctly says, witness alto¬ 
gether the disappearance of cities and towns as such, but saw the continuity of urban 
centres in the political capitals of the various kingdoms but which did not house the 
principal ruling classes, the feudal class being ensconced firmly in its rural forts and temple 
and matha complexes. Thus the urban phenomenon was not emphasised, it was in a 
condition of being swamped by the villages and therefore despite the loss of scale and 
grandeur when compared to the earlier shudra holding mode, it carried on a lesser scale 
all those elements of continuity which had been greatly disrupted in the post-Harappan 
period. The new civilisation that emerged on the banks of the Ganga could not display 
any visible Harappan features. All such aspects had been either completely lost or neatly 
tucked into the social substratum, making them almost invisible. But the new period of 
deurbanisation carried a pronounced continuity with the old shudra holding order 
making the links with the shudra mode of production visible all along. 

Following the disappearance of Satavahana urban centres in the third-fourth cen¬ 
turies AD, it would not be until the last two hundred years of the phase of early 
feudalism, ie, till after the eleventh century, that a process of urban revival could be 
witnessed in Karnataka. 39 Thus for nearly 800 years Karnataka did not witness the 
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61. Relics of the Rashtrakuta capital Malkhed, Gulbarga district. The temple in the background 
appears to belong to the Rashtrakuta period, the structure in the foreground is from Adilshahi times. 

The Kaginala river meanders into the horizon. 

revival of urban centres; the village or in other words, feudalism, had indeed swamped 
and suffocated the cities. During this long period of eight centuries there were only from 
nine to 15 urban centres for the whole of Karnataka. 40 If the self-sufficient village economy 
caused as a result of the land grants was a factor preventing the rise of urban centres, 
another factor militating against their development was the internecine feudal wars which 
saw the widespread destruction of towns owing to their pillage. It is important to ob¬ 
serve that each dynasty in Karnataka, except the Kalachuris who of course ruled for 
a very brief period of 17 years, had their own exclusive capital cities. For the Kadambas 
if it was Banavasi, the Gangas had Kolar and later Talakad, the first Chalukyas had Badami, 
the Rashtrakutas had Malkhed, the later Chalukyas had Kalyan, the Seunas Devagiri and 
the Hoysalas, Halebidu. The establishment of each new dynasty saw also the establish¬ 
ment of a new city as their political headquarters, the capital of the earlier dynasty having 
been pillaged and, as a result, having fallen to absolute ruin. 

VK Thakur explains of a similar situation in the post-Gupta feudal north. “The 
frequent feudal wars of the Gupta and more so of the post-Gupta period were respon¬ 
sible for the destruction of cities. The sacking of cities seems to have been a common 
feature of the wars of this period. ” 41 In fact unheard of villages proved to be far more 
resilient than capital cities themselves. Some survived war and natural calamities 
and lived on for more than a millennium. By contrast, except for Banavasi which as 
a result of its continuity with the five centuries of the shudra holding system, no 
capital city in early feudal Karnataka survived beyond 300 years. 
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4. FALL IN TRADE AND ITS REORGANISATION BY 
FEUDAL MERCHANT GUILDS 

A. Indicators of the Fall 

The decline in urban centres with the commencement of the feudal mode of 
production; itself a result of the emergence of self-sufficient economic village units due 
to the land grants and emergence of a feudal intermediary class only spelt the fall in 
commerce. The existence of the town was indivisibly connected with the existence of the 
merchant and vice versa. It is quite impossible to conjure of one without the other. The 
merchant being the agent of trade, all trade taking place only due to the existence of the 
merchant, a decline in urban centres which is where the merchant class dwelt could only 
spell the collapse of trade. 

The period of early feudalism also saw the rise of social values created obviously 
by the landed Brahmana feudal class. Om Prakash Prasad says: “One such baneful influ¬ 
ence [for the decline of towns] was the unholiness of sea-faring. Perhaps the custodians 
of Hinduism, the brahmanas imposed this injunction to arrest the growing influence of 
the trading community in relation to their own position in the society. ” 42 

Om Prakash Prasad’s study of the urbanisation question in the early feudal period 
of Karnataka is quite revealing. In the seventh century Banavasi (Uttara Kannada dis¬ 
trict), Palasika (Halasige in Belgaum district), Pombuchcha (Hombuja in Shimoga dis¬ 
trict), Puligere (Lakshmeshwar in Dharwad district), Aihole (Bijapur district), 
Shravanabelagola (Hassan district), Kisurolala (Pattadakal, Bijapur district), Vatapi (Bijapur 
district) and Talakad (Mysore district) were the nine urban centres. Of these all were 
either religious or administrative centres or sometimes both. None of them were of a 
commercial nature. 43 

In the eighth century a total of eight towns were identified. They were Asandi 
(Belgaum district), Banavasi, Kuvalalapura (Kolar), Badami, Pombuchcha, Palasika, 
Talakad and Shravanabelagola. None among these were commercial centres. 44 

The nine urban centres in the ninth century included Kuvalalapura, Manyakheta 
(Malkhed in Gulbarga district), Annigere (Dharwad district), Banavasi, Mulgund (Gadag 
taluk, Dharwad district), Puligere, Bankapura (Dharwad district), Shravanabelagola and 
Talakad. All these were either capitals, administrative or religious centres. 45 

In the tenth century, the number of urban centres increases. They include: Kalyan 
(Bidar district), Atakur, Annigeri, Bankapur, Mangalore (Dakshina Kannada district), 
Uchchangi (Bellary district), Banavasi, Talakad, Manyakheta, Puligere, Mulgund, Soratavur 
(Dharwad district), Tanagunda (Talagunda, Shimoga district), Shravanabelagola and 
Kovalalapura. Of these only Mangalore, falling under the Hoysalas was of a commercial 
nature. 46 

Data from eleventh and twelfth centuries however describe a change. This we 
shall consider in a later part of this chapter. This information from Om Prakash Prasad 
only tells us that the first eight centuries of the early feudal period was characterised 
by poor trade. 
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62. Urban centres in Karnataka during the early and middle phases of early feudalism. 

Another indicator, and perhaps a more immediate one at that—of the ebb in 
trade— was the paucity of coinage from these first eight centuries of the early feudal 
period. This trend again was an all-India phenomenon. RS Sharma writes: “It is there¬ 
fore evident that coins in general became rarer from the time of Harshavardhana on- 
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wards, which leads us to the conclusion that trade suffered a decline and urban life 
began to disappear, a feature which can be compared to a similar development in Iran. ” 47 
Further, VK Thakur says: “Inspite of occasional attempts to project selected 
inscriptional and literary references to coins in early medieval India, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the absence of actual finds the paucity of coinage and its bearing on contempo¬ 
rary exchange mechanism is almost universally realised and acknowledged. A system¬ 
atic exploitation of contemporary literary texts and epigraphs indubitably tends to por¬ 
tray an economy with little or no use for coined money.... This new trend virtually 
tantamounts to a reversal, to an economic pattern devoid of any consequential monetary 
exchange in juxtaposition with a near self-sufficient, economic formation having a spar¬ 
ing scope for worthwhile urban survival. ” 48 

As we have seen in the previous chapter on the shudra holding system under the 
Satavahanas, innumerable punchmarked coins of varying denominations, some issued by 
the Chutus and Maharathis were found across Karnataka. These and the hordes of Ro¬ 
man coins, a few of which also belonged to the first years of Karnataka’s entry to feudal¬ 
ism but after which they simply ceased, only described an active mercantile economy and 
the widespread production of commodities. With the entry of Karnataka into the 
epoch of feudalism there was a sudden and definite drop in coinage. Some historians 
who fail to see the dialectical movement from the shudra holding system to feudalism 
attribute this drop to the poor luck of the archaeologist. But the point with this ‘poor 
luck’ theory is that it coincides with a specific period and a specific form of economy 
which had little use for coinage and currency. 

AV Narasimha Murthy’s study of Karnataka’s numismatic history has led him to 
conclude: “Though so much is known about the history and culture of the Gangas of 
Talakad, nothing is known about their coinage. Not even a single coin containing either 
the name of the dynasty or the names of the Ganga kings has so far been found. ” 49 Let 
us not forget that the Gangas ruled for about 650 years. Similarly RS Sharma says: “It is 
remarkable that not a single Rashtrakuta coin has been discovered so far although they 
ruled for over 200 years, although their kingdom touched the sea coast, and although 
the term hiranya is repeatedly mentioned in their land charters. ” 50 Writing about the 
Chalukyas of Badami KV Ramesh says: “...whatever money was in circulation appears 
to have had little or no influence on everyday life. ” 51 Citing from Chattopadhyaya, Om 
Prakash Prasad writes: “From the point of view of availability of coins, the numismatic 
history of Karnataka can be divided into two periods. The first phase covers a period of 
400 years from the 6th century to the 10th century. In his work entitled Coins and 
Currency Systems in South India, Chattopadhyaya notes that there is a ‘total absence’of 
indigenous coins during this period. He states that except one gold coin and a few 
electrum coins attributable to Vikrainadilya I of the Chalukya house of Badami, no other 
coins can be assigned to any of the dynasties which ruled over Karnataka and its adjoin¬ 
ing areas for a period of400 years. Despite epigraphical references to coin-names, this 
‘total absence’ of actual numismatic finds during a period of400 years can only mean a 
lesser incidence of the use of coined money for commercial and other economic pur¬ 
poses. ” 52 Om Prakash Prasad starts with a base year of 600 AD which we feel is too late 
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for dating the origins of feudalism in Karnataka and may be pushed back by nearly three 
centuries to coincide with the rise of the Kadamba and Ganga dynasties. In case that is 
done we are left with almost no actual finds of coinage and only have to make do with 
certain epigraphical references of denominations, which, in the absence of any real pro¬ 
duction of currency could as well be a manner of expression to quantify property. 

Writing of a similar situation about north India, VK Thakur says: “It is notewor¬ 
thy that it was only 350 years or so after the Guptas that gold coins appeared on the 
Indian scene. It seems to us that due to the rise of local units of production the practice 
of the day was local production for local consumption, implying thereby the unnecessity 
of internal exchange on any considerable scale, hence the absence of coins for common 
use. ” 53 

Towards the end of the early feudal phase, ie, the turn to the second millennium of 
the Christian era, there was a revival of coinage. 13 Hoysala gold coins belonging to this 
period have so far been found. But again, during this period no copper coins have been 
found, marking thereby, the limited role that coinage played and thus of trade being cir¬ 
cumscribed by the feudal economy of local production and local consumption. 

Further, the appearance of gold coinage towards the end of the early feudal phase 
saw them being minted not by the state or by royal order but by localised mints located 
outside the capital city. In this context, GR Kuppuswamy says: “The minting of coins 
was not a state monopoly but carried out in private establishments licensed by the state. 
They were allowed to mint and issue coins under the supervision of officers appointed by 
the state. There were thus minting establishments which were spread over various parts 
of Karnataka especially at Kurgodu, Lakkundi, Tumbula, Kottittone, Balligave, 
Malligenahalli, Sudi, Gobbur and other places. ” 54 A few of these centres which minted 
coins were also at the same time mathas or administrative towns located at commercial 
crossroads. And therefore, the revival of coinage found during these late centuries of the 
early feudal phase witnessed, in a manner typical of feudalism, the granting of all author¬ 
ity to mint coins to mathas and centres of fiefdoms. This only speaks of the revival of 
coinage, yet a revival that is firmly bound by the feudal order of things. In the event, the 
mint, if and where it existed, also got feudalised. 

A third indicator of the decline in trade in early feudal Karnataka is to be obtained 
by the decline and almost total elimination of Buddhism from Karnataka of that time. We 
have already seen how in the earlier period of the shudra holding system that Buddhism, 
among the established religions, had the most numerous following. Further we also saw 
how Buddhism was directly tied to and sponsored by mercantile interests. With the 
decline of commerce and the fall from grace of the class of merchants, Buddhism 
too fell with an identical rapidity. Just as currency, the trader’s medium for accumula¬ 
tion, Buddhism, its religion too went out of circulation. 

B. Aihole 500 and the Feudalisation of Trade 

The decline of trade must however not be taken in an absolute sense. It 

would be fallacious to presume that there was, as a result of the self-sufficient village 
economy, no scope for trade whatsoever. The self-sufficient village economy indicated 
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the existence of not hermetically sealed villages. Trade did exist, barter did take place, but 
trade and barter were on a low key; they were in no way significant for the reproduc¬ 
tion of the mode. Further, what little trade did take place during this period did not in 
any way contradict the feudal order as it did, for instance, in the last two centuries of early 
feudalism in Karnataka. Thus trade under feudalism only served to reproduce and 
perpetuate feudalism, it was trade feudalised, and therefore may be called feudal 
trade. Writing in the German Ideology , Marx and Engels expressed this aspect quite 
succinctly when they said: “This feudal structure of land ownership had its counterpart 
in the towns in the shape of corporative property, the feudal organisation of trades. ” 55 
This may serve as a good reference in our study of the merchant guild called Aihole 500. 
This guild was, as Marx and Engels said, “corporative ” in terms of its property and was 
a “feudal organisation of trade ” reflecting therein, the “feudal structure of land owner¬ 
ship”. 

The merchant guild of Aihole 500, a name that is derived from its proximity to the 
seat of Badami Chalukyan power, came into existence in the eighth century “towards the 
close of the period of the Calukyas of Badami or in the opening years of Rastrakuta 
rule. ” 56 The Aihole 500, commencing its existence from the eighth-ninth centuries al¬ 
ready began to loose its esteemed position by the end of the twelfth century. The maxi¬ 
mum inscriptional activity undertaken by this guild comes from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 57 The Aihole 500 guild was the biggest of merchant guilds of not just peninsu¬ 
lar India but of India itself of that time. Its operations were concentrated “more or less, 
to the territory of the present-day states of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, as well as south¬ 
ern AP, particularly the Coromandel strip. ” 58 Through the various ports, the Aihole 500 
also carried on an overseas trade with Sri Lanka, China and the countries of south east 
Asia. The continental proportions of its trade has led certain historians to compare it with 
the Hanseatic League of Germany. But such a comparison is unhistorical and can only 
lead to muddling several vital questions. The Hanseatic League had its heyday in the mid¬ 
fourteenth century by which time the Aihole 500 was already scattered and had declined. 
The Hanseatic League represented the maturing forces of commodity production 
and signalled the weakening of the feudal mode of production while the Aihole 500, 
on the contrary represented the feudal organisation of trade and the feudal mode of 
production at its zenith. 

In 1150 AD two important Brahamana Kalamukha priests met at Balligave in 
Shikaripura taluk of Shimoga district, and presided over a meeting of the Aihole 500, the 
proceedings of which have been thus recorded: “...the earth as their sack; the eight 
regents at the points of the compass as the corner tassels; Vasuki as the girth; the serpent 
race as the cords; the betel pouch as the secret pocket; the horizon as their light; a sharp 
sword as their wood knife; the invaluable articles in their bags as their wealth; visiting 
the Chera, Cola, Pandya, Maleya, Magadha, Kausala, Saurashtra, Dhanushtra, 
Kurumbha, Khamboja [Cambodia], Gaulla [Sri Lanka], Lala [Marwar], Barvvara 
[Baruch or Basra], Parasa [Iran], Nepala, Ekapada, Lambakaranna, Stri-rajya 
[Kerala?], Gholamukha [China?] and many other countries...and by land routes and 
water routes penetrating into the region of the six continents; with superior elephants, 
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63. The spread of the Aihole 500 guild in south India from inscriptions. 
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well bred horses, large sapphires, moonstones, pearls; rubies, diamonds, lapis lazuli, 
onyx, topaz, carbuncles, coral, emeralds...and various such articles; cardamoms, cloves, 
bollelium, sandal, camphor, musk, saffron...and other perfumes and drugs.... ” 59 

While the spread of this trading guild appears quite impressive, the goods it traded 
in were by every count meant exclusively for kings, queens and noblemen. Their 
clientele was the creme de la cremes. The goods it traded in affected in no way the 
daily life of the feudal economy. 

The Aihole 500 being a sreni or guild accommodated various castes. But the 
prize of place belonged undoubtedly to the Brahmanas of Karnataka. As Meera Abraham 
who has made a wide study of this guild says: “The tradition of emigrants from Achichatra 
who are Bramans is a recurring theme in Karnataka and the linking of Ayyavale with 
Achichatra in guild prasastis is therefore a possible indication of the presence of Bramans 
in...this guild. ” 60 

Furthermore she says, “...the Ayyavole association in Kannada areas, from its 
inception in Aihole, till about the mid-12th century was closely associated with the 
agrahara and agrahara Bramans. Kannada Ayyavole settlements or markets were fre¬ 
quently located in agraharas and there is frequent evidence of the actual participation 
of Bramans in trading ventures. One concludes that the controlling interest in much of 
the trade handled by ainurruvar merchants in what is now modern Karnataka was drawn 
from Braman groups. These included elite members of the sedentary society which flour¬ 
ished in the rich doab close to the royal establishments of the Rashtrakutas and 
Chalukyas. ” 61 

Inscriptions of the Aihole 500 in the eighth and ninth centuries in Aihole, 1113 
AD at Davangere, 1142 AD at Arsikere, 1167 at Huilgol in Dharwad, 1185 at Honnali, in 
the same year at Konnur in Bijapur, in 1203 at Koppal in Raichur, in 1218 at Mudnur in 
Gulbarga, in 1245 in Sorab have all been found in agraharas. 62 The one from Balligave in 
1150 AD from which we quoted was again obtained from the matha. The Aihole 500 is 
itself known to have made land grants. The Aihole 500 was therefore not just associ¬ 
ated with but managed chiefly by the Kalamukha Brahmanas of Karnataka. 63 And, 
could there be a better word than feudal to describe the Brahmanas of the time? 

Y Gopala Reddy further describes the feudal features of this guild: “The develop¬ 
ment of feudal relations between the state and the guilds which characterised the 
Rashtrakuta polity also continued to exist during the Western Chalukyas ofKalyani. A 
large number of guilds are referred to in the inscriptions of Karnataka and some of them 
are the 500 Svamis of Ayyavole.... The titles and designations like Rajasresti (Royal 
Merchants), Vaddavyavahari (The Great Merchant), Samyachakravarti (President of the 
Meeting of the Guilds known as Mahanadu), Nadapergade (Head of the District), 
Pattanaswamy [lord of the city], etc, enjoyed by the prominent settis betray a feudal 
relationship between the state and guilds. It is likely that the royal merchants enjoyed 
the insignia of royalty such as the white umbrella, the great drum, the fly-whisk, etc. The 
guilds like the feudal lords might have supplied feudal militia to their sovereign. The 
titles assumed by these guilds would yield the impression that they were very brave and 
had mercenary troops of their own.... 
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The guilds were allowed to maintain their own flags.... The guilds had the right 
to punish recalcitrant persons of the samaya. The epigraphical evidence shows that the 
merchant guilds had their own assemblies and enjoyed their full autonomy in the man¬ 
agement of their own affairs. They made gifts to the temples and institutions of charity 
and also played a prominent part in the revenue and judicial administration. Thus it 
would appear that the merchant guilds emerged as powerful intermediaries monopolising 
the trade and commerce of the empire and also controlling the local civil, revenue and 
judicial, matters. ” 64 

The guild structure of the period helped the Aihole 500 to control all the affairs of 
the towns which they inhabited. And it is quite possible, as RS Sharma says, that artisans 
were attached to such guilds preventing their independent functioning in just “the same 
manner as the peasants to their lords in the benefices. This meant lack of mobility which 
was an important feature of closed urban economy. ” 65 

In all these senses then the Aihole 500 was a feudal guild in a feudal society. It 
was a manifestation of the feudalisation of trade. 

The Aihole 500 was only one, though the largest, of the several guilds that domi¬ 
nated trade in the early feudal period. To quote B Sheik Ali: “Apart from the five hun¬ 
dred Svamis of Ayyavale, there were other guilds called the Nanadesis or the 
Nanadesavalas. The head of the Nanadesis was called the Mukhya. At first they were 
Jains by religion but subsequently they became Veerasaivas or Vaishnavas.... The 
manigaras or traders in jewels formed a guild of their own. During the Hoysala period 
all manigaras ofBelur, Halebid and Vishnusamudra formed one strong guild. ” 66 

Thus it was not the Aihole 500 alone that was feudalised. It was no exception 
but the rule that the guild structure of trade and commerce in the towns only adapted 
itself and matched very well with the caste structure in the villages which were 
nothing but guilds of an agrarian economy. Were not Marx and Engels correct yet 
again? 
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5. RESTRUCTURING OF THE STATE 

A. Nature of Class Society and Form of State 

The state, as Lenin tells us, emerges with the advent of class society and is “a 
special group of men occupied solely with government, and who in order to rule need a 
special apparatus of coercion to subjugate the will of others by force — prisons, special 
contingents of men, armies, etc—then there appears the state. ” 67 

The state was an instrument of suppression of one class by the other—of the ruled 
class by thAe ruling—remains intact throughout the existence of class society. While the 
state therefore is given, is a condition of, and exists with the existence of class soci¬ 
ety, without its nature changing in any way all along; its form however alters with a 
change from one mode of production to the other and around a general prototype 
for each mode of production, it varies from one social formation to another across 
space and time. As Lenin says “The forms of state were extremely varied. ” 68 

The more important factors from which the state derives its form are the 
nature of the economy, the composition of the classes in power and the manner in 
which it organises its politics. The state of the shudra holding system was centralised, 
its armed forces were based in the major towns and cities if they were not deployed for 
suppression or war. The feudal state was however decentralised and it was struc¬ 
tured on the basis of the natural economy that prevailed, its main body existing in 
the county. This restructuring of the state was affected as a result of the effect of the land 
grants and the interests of the landed intermediary class which it now had to protect and 
serve. As RS Sharma has rightly said: “From the post-Maurya period, and especially 
from Gupta times, certain political and administrative developments tended to feudalise 
the state apparatus. The most striking development was the practice of making land 
grants to the brahmanas. ” 69 

B. Political Hierarchy of Feudalism and Structure of the State 

In discussing the nature of the state under the Chalukyas of Kalyan, Krishna Murari 
presents a good picture of the political structure. He says: “The administration was by 
no means centralised and the empire is best regarded as a loose confederation of numer¬ 
ous centres of power presided over by the emperor. ” 70 

This pattern of the political structure was common to all the kingdoms of the 
period of early feudalism. The only difference that we notice in the political hierarchy 
apart from the change of names for particular positions of power from one dynasty to the 
other, is that the tendency to fragment and therein further feudalise, was a feature 
which became more and more emphasised from the eighth century AD onwards. 
Thus in drawing a picture of the political structure we would like, not to go into the 
intricate details of the polity of each individual dynasty, and avoiding being repetitive, 
present a general picture of the political structure applicable to all the dynasties which 
reigned in the period of early feudalism. 
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At the apex of the state was the king, and around him his court consisting of the 
yuvarajas or princes and the circle of ministers, the most important among whom was the 
dandanayaka or mahadandanayaka or the commander of the army. This segment with 
its own contingent of soldiery was stationed in the capital. 

Below this the territory of the kingdom was divided into provinces called mandala 
or desha. Such mandalas were either portioned off to princes of the royal house or 
kinsmen, who, with the passage of time, turned out to possess the mandala on a heredi¬ 
tary basis. These feudatory rulers came to be called mahamandaleshwaras or as 
mahasamanthas under the Rashtrakutas or as mannayas under the Kalyan Chalukyas and 
mandalikas under the Hoysalas. Each mandala was further divided into districts or vishayas 
entrusted to the vishayapathis who formed the third tier. Under the Chalukyas of Kalyan 
the vishayapathis were called naiyyogika vallabhas or as samanthas under the Hoysalas. 
Below the vishayas were the nadus under the hereditary chieftainship of the nadagavunda 
as under the Rashtrakutas or the mahagramas under the Kadambas also called 
dashagramas which had under them, a few dozen villages at least. Each village or grama, 
forming the last layer of the hierarchy was ruled by the gramakuta or village assembly. 
But within the gramakuta the pride of place belonged to the gavunda or simply gowda 
who was assisted by the accountant called variously as senabhova or shanabhoga or 
karanika. The ooragowda or village headman was as much a hereditary post as all the 
others posts mentioned in this hierarchy were. The political structure was thus five lay¬ 
ered. At times when it had only four layers, the upper two and the last were always intact, 
the third and fourth tending to coalesce. Each of these strata of the hierarchy pos¬ 
sessed its own body of troops and was answerable to the order above it. The main 
tasks of this hierarchy was to collect revenue from the villages and move it upwards 
in kind, with each layer taking its percentage of the surplus till it accumulated at 
the top by fixed substractions. By that time each individual quantity due to its layered 
deductions turned out to be pretty meagre, the whole, nevertheless, being significant. To 
this job of revenue collection was the, at times more important, job of administra¬ 
tion and war. Thus when the king went to war he mobilised the mahamandaleshwaras, 
who in turn mobilised each lower layer till the gowdas fetched their own stock of peasant 
retainers and they arrayed themselves under the ultimate command of the mahadandanayaka 
and then to the call of the conch and clang of the cymbals they clashed with their arms. 

This being the structure and functioning of the political set up, the state, let us 
now look into its several features which marked out its feudal moorings. 

Each of these officials starting from the court downwards, and at times even in¬ 
cluding the king, were paid by the ownership of villages and land, in short, by the grant 
of lands held on an independent tenure. In describing the political system of the Kalyan 
Chalukyas Krishna Murari writes: “The mannayas who are occasionally mentioned in 
the inscriptions, probably belonged to the class of provincial officials. These were ap¬ 
pointed by the government to the office and placed in charge of districts to discharge the 
mannaya duties.... In lieu of salary, they were granted a few villages to enable them to 
discharge their duties. 
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Besides the territory that was directly under the jurisdiction of the royal officers, 
large tracts of country were held by the nobility as their hereditary estates. A consider¬ 
able section of the Calukya nobility consisted of collateral branches of ruling houses.... 
The nobles seem to have exercised almost sovereign rights over their estates and paid 
tribute to the government. ” 71 

The mahamandaleshvara chieftains who formed the immediate rung of the hierar¬ 
chical vassalage to the king, were, as we have already seen, a hereditary office unless 
overthrown and replaced with a new branch by the king. These hereditary houses, in the 
course of the development of the early feudal period, themselves grew familial lineages, 
often outliving the ruling dynasty of the king. It should not be surprising that they 
came to be classed by historians as ‘minor dynasties’ who, utilising a period of political 
crisis, rose up in rebellion and eliminating, subduing or driving out the former ruling 
dynasty usurped the throne and lofted themselves to power. A ‘minor dynasty’ in such a 
consequence became the chief dynasty under the aegis of which the kingdom came to be 
now identified and established. The rise of the Chalukyas of Badami, Kalachuris, 
Rashtrakutas, Seunas and Hoysalas are all examples of this. In fact this pattern has 
tended to be not an exception but the rule. Every new ruling dynasty has invari¬ 
ably emerged from such vassal origins. Under the Kadambas, a few such feudatory 
dynasties were the Alupas, Sendrakas and Bhataris. 72 BR Gopal’s study introduces us to 
the Punnata chiefs of Mysore; the Chalukya chiefs of Kadambalige and Varuna; the 
Kadamba families all drawn from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of Hangal of Dharwad 
district, Goa, Bayalnad or Heggadadevana Kote in Mysore district, Nurumbada of 
Hirekerur taluk in Dharwad district, of Karadikallu in Lingasugur taluk of Raichur dis¬ 
trict, of Chandavara of Honnavara taluk in Uttara Kannada district; the Sinda families 
who continued to exist in the thirteenth century and were subordinate to the Kalyan 
Chalukyas, Seunas and Kalachuris such as those of Belagutti of Satara district in 
Maharashtra, of Bagadage, of Yelburga from Raichur district, of Ranjeru of Bidar district 
and of Kurugodu; the Silahara chieftains ruled over parts of Maharashtra and Konkan; the 
Kakatiyas who ruled over Warangal of Andhra Pradesh; the Rattas of Belgaum and the 
Guttas of Ranebennur taluk in Dharwad district, under the Badami Chalukyas. 73 Dinkar 
Desai’s study traces the genealogy of several mahamandaleshwara dynasties under the 
Kalyan Chalukyas. Of them are the Sindas of Belagutti (967-1247 AD), Sindas of Yelburga 
(1061-1220 AD), Sindas of Kurugodu (1146-1218 AD), Sindas of Bagadage orBagalkot 
(973-1076 AD), Sindas of Pratyandaka Four Thousand of Bijapur district and the Sindas 
of Chakrakota (1065 AD). The Rattas of Saundatti in Belgaum district said to belong to 
the former Rashtrakuta dynasty existed from 960-1233 AD. Under them in turn at the 
vishaya level and much lower, were another series of minor families all having branched 
out from the mahamandaleshwara Ratta family that ruled over them. They included the 
Yaduvamsa from Hagaratage, Prabhus of Kolara, chiefs of Banihatti, the family of 
Halleyaraus and the Nayaks of Nesarige from Belgaum district. 74 

The hereditary nature of the political tenure of each of these layers of feudatories 
was so deep rooted that Dinkar Desai could even identify the families of nayakas, who 
ruled below the visayas closer to that of the nadagowdas. In Dinkar Desai’s words: “The 
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difference between the Nayaka and Gauda was that the latter was the headman of a 
single village and was subordinate to the former, while the Nayaka was the headman of 
a group of villages. In the case of the Nayakas of Nesarige, they were incharge of the 
Nesarige circle, and had under them six Gaudas as headmen of the six villages of which 
that circle was composed. ” 75 

Similarly, under the Hoysalas AV Narasimha Murthy identifies the Chengalvas, 
Kongalvas, Kadambas of Hangal, Santaras of Humcha and Santaras of Hosagunda. 76 

The feudalisation of Karnataka polity was well consolidated by the end of 
the rule of Badami Chalukyas. The lineages of the feudatories become more apparent 
from this time onward and by the time of the Kalyan Chalukyas their mention becomes 
very frequent. This frequency starting from the eighth century onward is itself evidence 
of the rising power of these feudatory families and their growing political assertion, and 
by contrast the growing captivity of the independence of the king to the pressures ap¬ 
plied, often in concert by the vassalage. 

The subinfeudation of land which we have looked into in an earlier part of this 
chapter, commenced with the rise of these feudatory families. Their rise not just 
denoted their economic power but signified their political muscle. By the time of the 
Kalyana Chalukyas the feudatories, says, Krishna Murari, could even wage war without 
the consent of the king. 77 

By the time of the Rashtrakutas, the feudatories had become everything but 
independent kings. They held their own court and donned all kinds of titles, often 
taking on those of the king and thus flinging a challenge for war with the monarch such as, 
for instance the Rattas or Rashtrakutas of Latur did when Dantidurga (735-756 AD) 
assumed titles such as maharajadhiraja, parameshwara and paramabhattaraka all of 
which were titles of the Badami Chalukya kings. 

Let us read an inscription taken from one of the mahamandaleshwara centres 
under the Kalyana Chalukyas to better understand the milieu. In fact the inscription itself 
was written by a Kannada poet in the court of the mahamandaleshwara. “While the 
dancing girls of the harem, rising behind, came waving cawris on both sides, while white 
umbrellas, the pali-ketana banner, and the banners bearing the figures of a moon, a sun, 
a lion, a tiger, an aligator and a fish and other signs of royalty were flowing before; 
while the five great musical instruments and the unsuspicious drums were being sounded; 
and while the heralds, bards and beggars, and poor and helpless people, were being 
presented with gifts to their satisfaction, Vidyuccora proceeded to the Caityalaya adorned 
with a thousand summits, alighted from the state elephant, went thrice round a basadi, 
bowed to the god and spoke thus. ” 78 

Unfortunately we do not have the speech of the feudatory. But the giving of alms 
to beggars sending them into raptures which they would remember with benediction at 
every piercing pang of hunger throughout the rest of their lives, are all typical of feudal 
attitudes—benefaction and benevolence being the natural attributes of the overriding lord 
and patriarch, the king. Only, the gift to the Brahmana is visible by its absence. Perhaps, 
this Shudra chief raising himself as a Kshatriya was satisfied with the bare god in the Jaina 
basadi, and the poet writing in Kannada was not much enamoured by the grandeur of the 
forehead marks of a Kalamukha priest. 
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Describing the Kalyana Chalukya polity Gopala Reddy quotes from KAN Shastri 
who says: “‘Their (the feudatories of Western Chalukyas) rule is often described in 
nearly the same terms as that of the emperor himself; they too are said to be ruling from 
nelevidus or rajadhanis, to be suppressing the wicked and protecting others, and to be 
occupying their leisure in noble and pleasant social and intellectual pursuits; their courts 
also were minor replicas of the imperial establishment, and they had their own ministers 
and administrative staff quite distinct from the corps of residential officers of the em¬ 
peror; in one instance no fewer than 5 ministers of a single feudatory are mentioned.... ’ 

The emperor was the supreme bestower of honour but this prerogative was ap¬ 
parently delegated to the feudal lords enjoying the confidence of the emperor.... This 
clearly indicates the trend towards the feudalisation of the political functionaries during 
the period under consideration. 

The feudal lords were expected to carry out royal orders in the fiefs held by them. 
They were free to increase the taxes or to impose fresh ones. They paid yearly tributes to 
the emperor. Some of the feudal lords went to the extent of contracting diplomatic mat¬ 
rimonial alliances with their overlord.... All these instances give us an idea to state that 
the feudal lords not only maintained very close links and relations with the emperor but 
also indicate the growth of feudal organisation of the state which ultimately reduced the 
strength of the centre. ” 79 

A further summing up could only be superfluous. 

One other point of importance regarding the state is that unlike in the earlier 
protofeudal period when the army was garrisoned in the capital cities or frontier outposts 
and paid a regular salary in cash; the feudal army was maintained on an altogether differ¬ 
ent basis. 

Characterised by the depopulating of cities, the feudal period had no garrisons so 
to speak. Soldiers in a ready state of duty and in livery were often not found. Instead, 
surviving on land grants of a military tenure, they existed as retainers under the direct 
command of the gowda, responding to the call to arms as and when it was issued. Thus 
RS Sharma says: “Really the Rashtrakuta system did not provide for too many offic¬ 
ers.... ” 80 Sharma again reiterates this when he says: “Officials were few, and were be¬ 
coming feudalised. Local administration was mainly manned by the feudalised officials, 
vassals and their families.... ” 81 

In other words, the feudalising of the state only implied that it cut back drastically 
on the military bureaucracy and civil officialdom. The former officers and administrators 
were moved out from the towns and cities granting them land as their wage and they in 
turn ‘maintained’ an army made up of retainers husbandmen. Thus the army was never 
really visible in times of peace. It was only during a rebellion or in the event of war that 
it came to life soon after the execution of which it returned to its feudal mode of exist¬ 
ence, cloistered and in hibernation owing to the self-sufficiency of the village. 

C. Tributary, Segmentary, Decentralised, Peasant or Feudal State? 

Literature about the early feudal period is replete with a whole lot of terms trying 
to characterise the state. For some it is tributary from the tribute that the fiefholders pay; 
for others it is segmentary, from the innumerable independent individual segments that 
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add up to form the whole thus putting forward a multinodal model; for some others it is 
a decentralised state since the king has taken on the task of devolving the powers of 
management and administration; while for yet many more it is a peasant state since this is 
a form characteristic of societies in history bearing a peasantry. 

All these attempts at characterising the state of the early feudal period at best, are 
only partially true. They have drawn from some visible material aspect or the other of 
early feudal polity for their nomenclature. Yet all these classificatory labels may only 
serve to describe one particular aspect of the state and not characterise the state in its 
essential entirety. The Marxist theory of state being the most comprehensive of 
what social analysis has so far produced, perceives the state as an instrument, an 
agency of class rule. And from this, it draws the characterisation. The state is 
characterised by the class it serves, which in itself is related directly to the mode of 
production or the specific form of society and life which the class that rules creates 
in its exclusive interest. The state derives its characterisation therefore from the 
class it serves and thus in the period of feudalism the state serves the feudal class in 
power and thus can only be a feudal state and nothing else. Defending the Marxist 
thesis, RS Sharma rightly says: “Although bonds of kinship were used in some cases to 
organise administration, the early medieval polity can neither be regarded kin-based 
nor segmentary. ” 82 The fragmentation of power was never so complete as at the end of 
early feudal rule in peninsular India and on the eve of Turkish conquest in the north. 
Karnataka society was drawn in the vortex of war and rebellion in the last two, ie, the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of the early feudal phase, and this was only on account of 
the crisis of a self-sufficient feudal economy which dictated the state to follow its own 
rule. It was a state feudal through and through. 
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6. CLASSES AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
UNDER FEUDALISM 

Feudalism, it may be said, lives by the village. It is the village which is the 
principal realm of production; and agriculture its foundation. Marx says: “There is 
in every social formation a particular branch of production which determines the posi¬ 
tion and importance of all the others, and the relations obtaining in this branch accord¬ 
ingly determine the relations of all other branches as well. It is as though light of a 
particular hue were cast upon everything, tingeing all other colours and modifying their 
specific features; or as if a special ether determined the specific gravity of everything 
found in it. ” 83 Therefore to get a grasp of the economy, its cell from where the hue 
radiates, the single village, has to be studied. To come to grips with the totality, this only 
has to be multiplied by the number of villages that falls in a kingdom, since each village 
can only be a replication of the other as each is a self-sufficient unit of the whole, as long 
as the regional variations and secondary data are not brought into the account. The 
towns of the early feudal period, being few and far between had only a miniscule of the 
whole population and its economy, though different from that of the village, were a re¬ 
fraction of what obtained in the village as far as the conditions of labour and the forms of 
exploitation went. The economy of the town was, despite all the inherent changes that 
the locale dictated, a crude mirror image of what obtained in the village. The village was 
thus principal for the economy of the feudal town. 

Let us try to delineate the chief classes, study their relations of production, iden¬ 
tify the material conditions of existence of each in their productive interconnection, seek 
the relations of exchange of the products that were thus produced, take a look at the 
nature of taxation by the state and arrive, on such a basis, at a picture of how life was 
breathed into this organism otherwise also answering to the name of natural economy. 

A. Types of Tenure and the Landlord Class 

Under feudalism position and wealth were derived from land, and every 
other form of wealth which wass not land obtained its importance only because of 
its relationship to land. 

The landlord class, we already know by now, derived its position from the land 
grants made to it by the king and feudatories. The tenures under which this land was held 
were varied adding thereby different shades to this class. 

Firstly, was the rent free land given to the gowda of the village who rendered 
services to the state. This was called gaudike or gaudakodige. M 

The senabova who assisted the gowda and belonged to the ruling feudal stratum 
was also, just like him given rent free allotments for keeping an account of the produce 
and taxes paid by the village. These grants were substantial. The gaudakodige or umbali 
granted to these village level feudal functionaries led to the near division of the entire 
village between them in case other grants did not intrude. 

Balagalachu or amaram grants were made to the kin of those two (since the time 
of the Rashtrakutas) died fighting for their lord and had hero stones or viragals erected in 
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the villages in their memory. If the balagalachu was substantial, as for instance, like the 
one in the Halmidi epigraph, it created a landlord class; if it was not large enough it failed 
to achieve this. 

Brahmadeya and Sarvamanya grants which included large pieces of land if not 
entire villages, were given to Brahmana priests on a rent free basis or without having to 
pay any of the assigned taxes to the government. In other words the produce that they 
obtained from such lands remained entirely at their disposal. 

From the sixth century onwards or in other words from the time of the rise of 
the Badami Chalukyas, temple construction also commenced. From this time on we 
encounter devabhoga grants or grants made for the pleasure of the temple. Having to 
support an institution and the clientele of Brahmana hangers-on functionaries, devabhoga 
grants would necessarily have to be much larger than the brahmadeya and sarvamanya 
grants made to individual brahmana priests. 

With the progress of the feudal epoch we notice a new type of grant being made. 
In RN Nandi’s words “It is...from the ninth century that monastic establishments sur¬ 
faced as integral parts of temple institutions in different parts of south India. ” 85 The 
unimposing temple now attracted around it multiple types of activity. The temple was 
becoming a complex over which not an individual Brahmana family but a whole 
community of Brahmanas presided. The agrahara or corporate Brahmana enclo¬ 
sure where they resided was attached to such temples whose grandeur invoked the faith 
of the mahamandaleshwaras and even the king. Such land meant to maintain this commu¬ 
nity of Brahmanas residing in the agrahara was considerable, requiring more than the 
labour of an entire village for their survival. Grants made to such agraharas were called 
vrittis. It was meant for a community of Brahmana professionals. 

Very close on the heels and at times without any gap with the appearance of the 
agraharas was a new phenomenon, the mathas. The mathas were by far the biggest of 
religious complexes which feudalism had created in Karnataka. Coming in the 
concluding centuries of early feudalism they remain to this day its most imposing 
and solid remnants commemorating to living memory of the power and authority 
of the Brahmanas of the past. The mathas were a Brahmana township. They encapsu¬ 
lated not one, but a host of temples, had ghatikas or institutions to train the initiated in 
the ideology of brahminism, in the apparently intricate yet normally meaningless philo¬ 
sophic abstractions. It was an elaborate complex having to sustain Brahmanas in 
hundreds and not just dozens. The sustenance of such numbers with their varied 
material requirements necessitated the granting of village clusters which spread 
over entire nadus and even vishayas. The needs of the management of the mathas 
led to the creation of their own institutions of administration in the assembly of 
mahajanas which was independent and for whom no mortal but only the gods they had 
themselves lofted were kings. 

For the sustenance of the political hierarchy above the village gowda were innu¬ 
merable grants made at or close to the village of the residence of such peers. Such lands 
were called many a. The “Nadagavunda whose position was hereditary...was the chief 
executive of the nad assembly.... It is known from inscriptions that his remuneration 
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consists of the income form the inam land, a fee from each one of the villages under his 
jurisdiction, toll on merchandise, from the fares collected within his nadu and house 
tax. ” 86 

Similarly the mahamandaleshwaras and ultimately the king and his court 
also had their own lands, the surplus from which they used, among other sources, to 
reproduce themselves. 

All these sections which we have described constituted the feudal class. Even 
those sections which at times did not have a direct relationship on account of the owner¬ 
ship of land with the primary producers also need to be classed among the feudals. This 
power over wealth in the form of land buttressed their positions in the religious and 
political superstructure. And any newfound position in the superstructure was quickly 
consolidated by the acquisition of landed property; the religious and non-religious ideas 
and politics that were thus generated during the period were inevitably the ideas 
and policies which not only served but flowed from a landed feudal class. 

Of all the land, we presume the largest chunk and the best of it belonged to 
the Brahmanas. The totality of land under the individual priests, the senabhovas, 
the individual temples, agraharas and mathas far surpassed all other land which 
was held by the Shudra feudal class serving the secular institutions of society. Of all 
the types of landlordism it was, therefore, Brahmana landlordism that dominated. 

B. The Class of Tied Tenants 

Tenancy was an institution created by the feudal mode of production. It 
was the chief means of agricultural surplus extraction, under its burdensome compass 
came the widest section of the peasantry and as a result the tenants came to be the most 
numerous class in feudal society. Tenants were tax paying agriculturists. 87 RN Nandi 
puts it well when he says “The decline of the market economy marked a further stage in 
the development of productive forces and is characterised by the disappearance of slave 
labour from the productive sector and the extension of the share-cropping system. ” 88 

It was this mass of tenants who toiled in the lands that belonged to the Brahmanas 
and their institutions and those that belonged to the feudal class of the political establish¬ 
ment for a share of what was produced. Tenants that cropped wet lands got 30% of the 
produce and in dry lands their share was 55%. GR Kuppuswamy says: “The inscriptions 
throw light on the proportion of the produce to be shared between the landlord and 
tenant. In one case the landlords share was fixed at two-fifths of the wet and one-fourths 
of the dry crops. Governments share was one-fifth of the produce of forest land and of 
lands on which dry crops were raised and one-thirds of the produce of lands below the 
tanks in which paddy was grown. ” 89 Hence if it was taxable land then the state took its 
share of the surplus or if it was rent free manya land, the part that should have belonged 
to state became the possession of the individual landlord or the feudal institution to which 
the land belonged. At no cost did the benefit of rent-free lands accrue to the tenants, the 
advantage always being carved up by the class of landlords leaving them in such instances 
with a total of 70% of the produce of wet lands and 45% of that of the dry. 

Tenancy during the period of early feudalism was characterised by the at¬ 
tachment of tenants to land. They were all, as Francis Buchanan would write many 
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centuries later of the tenants of the Malnad and Karavali,— mulagenidararus, or rooted 
tenants. 90 

The class of tenants were tied, attached or bound to the land of the landlords they 
tilled. If the kings and feudal lords came to possess kingdoms and titles over large tracts 
of agricultural land on account of heredity, this social right ascribed to a biological pro¬ 
cess and thereby making it appear as a natural phenomenon bestowed on the tenant the 
privilege of being bound to the same stretch of land from one generation to another under 
the grinding heel of the same lineage of masters. This bondage or attachment to a feudal 
family called mane vokkalu was the source from which the most numerous caste of ten¬ 
ants, the Vokkaligas, derived their name from. This bondage lay at the heart of the 
self-sufficient village economy, without the insuring of which the feudal economy 
would have fallen apart. Speaking of this phenomenon which was common to the 
Indian subcontinent and the importance that belonged to keeping the village economy 
intact and ticking; RS Sharma in a paper, penetrating for its analysis, says: “The peasants 
were expected to stay in the village made over in gift can be inferred from the wording of 
the land charters which commonly enjoin the villagers to pay all dues to the beneficia¬ 
ries and carry out their orders. From the 6th century AD onwards, in backward and 
mountainous areas such as Orissa, Deccan, etc, sharecroppers and peasants attached to 
the land are specifically instructed to stick to the soil. Once this practice was considered 
useful by the landowners it was also introduced into settled and agriculturally advanced 
areas. In northern India many land charters clearly transfer the peasants along with the 
soil to the beneficiaries, and the terms used for the purpose are dhana-jana sahita, 
janata-samrddha or sa-prativasi-jana-sameta. This was done obviously to eliminate 
all ambiguities in the relation of the peasants with the donees; but its chief result was to 
preserve the existing character of village economy. ” 91 

Let there be no doubt that the grant of land and that of entire villages in Karnataka 
too always meant the transfer of the tenants attached to such land and the entire popula¬ 
tion of the villages. There could be no escape from this for the tenants or the other people 
that inhabited such villages since their choice in such a matter was foreclosed, their con¬ 
dition of existence derived from their conditions of labour which meant perpetual attach¬ 
ment to land, left them with little choice but to submit. It was only virgin soil that was 
granted in order to encourage the expansion of agriculture that did not witness the trans¬ 
fer of the population since there did not exist labour which was captive to it. 

The main body of the feudal army was drawn from such tenants whose mili¬ 
tary service under the gowda of the village only described in this realm attitudes identical 
to that which bound them as tenants to their landlords. These armed retainers were 
attached by the conditions of military service to their immediate commander who was on 
nine counts out of ten also the landlord to whom their shares belonged. This military duty 
was paid by lessening certain taxes on such tenants which the government collected but 
did not, in all probability, give way to a new kind of tenure in this period of history yet. In 
the stage of early feudalism, the material privileges of being a warrior came from 
the social status that was attached to it. The economic advantage was marginal. 
But being retainers and not having to perform constant service, occasions of war 
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always held the promise of pillage, which, for want of any other mode of economic 
payment, was a material incentive well institutionalised. It should therefore not sur¬ 
prise us that, as VK Thakur testifies, all civilisation that came under the feudal sword was 
cut up—towns were ravaged till they became floating entities and villages were plun¬ 
dered till they bled. It was an age when mercy could be expected from no quarter except 
from one’s lord and master. 

C. The Class of Bonded Labourers 

The transition from the shudra holding system to feudalism brought about a change 
in the conditions of Shudra helotage which formerly prevailed. 

RS Sharma says: “There are some indications that from the Gupta period the 
number of slaves engaged in production declined, and the sudras became increasingly 
free from the obligation to serve as slaves. ” 92 

But what did these former slaves convert into? Did they become freemen? RN 
Nandi answers this question. He says: “The growth of a feudal economy...was marked by 
the appearance of field labour and new forms of land control. ” 93 Further Nandi says 
“The growing scope of forced labour reduced the pruchase and maintenance of slaves 
for working in the fields and on crafts uneconomic. Till the beginning of the Christian 
era, and till perhaps a little later, slaves supplied an important part of the agricultural 
and industrial labour force. But the growing scope of forced labour together with the 
corresponding degradation of essential sudra producers to the position of untouchables 
who could be readily subjected to such forced unpaid service precluded the necessity of 
purchasing and maintaining slaves. ” 94 

In other words if feudalism released the main body of Shudras and caused 
them to serve as bonded tenants, it did everything in its power to retain the advan¬ 
tages of helotage by transforming a fair body of the Shudra helots into bonded 
labourers. 

The bonded labourer jitada aalu had only a superficial similarity with the 
bonded tenant. The tenant had the privilege of keeping a portion of what he pro¬ 
duced by the virtue of his being attached to land. The jitada aalu had no such land 
to which he was attached, he could after his toil not finally claim that a portion of it 
was his. He was attached to the landlord and thus his only claim could be that he 
was the servant of his master to whom belonged all the fruits of his toil and it was 
exclusively at his mercy that he could live. He was different from the slave of former 
times in that he could keep his wife and children with him. They were his only posses¬ 
sions. Family was unknown to the slaves. They had to breed like cattle. But the bonded 
labour had a wife to share his love and children who would later care for him. Such 
bonded labourers always at the beck and call of their masters would not have been more 
than a sixth of the population. It was the most populous class next only to the teeming 
tenants tied down by and tethered to the yoke of feudalism. Edgar Thurston and K 
Rangachari, describing conditions from the Malnad write: “In most of the purely Malnad 
or hilly taluks each vargdar or proprietor of land estate owns a set of servants called 
Huttalu or Huttu-Alu...[who] is the hereditary survitor of the family, born in servitude 
and performing agricultural work for the landholder from father to son. ” 95 
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From Dakshina Kannada we again have information from Francis Buchanan of 
the existence of bonded labourers called Muladci Holey as . 96 

The bonded labourers staying in a quarter of the homestead of the landlord was 
also the domestic servant waking much before the sun rose and hitting the sack long after 
sunset. 

The bonded labourers and bonded tenants together constituted the princi¬ 
pal classes that partook in agricultural production. Together, they made up from 
anywhere between 80% to 85% of the population. It was therefore from the sur¬ 
plus extracted from them and thus on their backs that the entire edifice of feudal¬ 
ism rested. The smile on the visage of feudalism emanated solely because it rested on 
such a muscular frame. 

D. Tied Artisans and a Servile Service Class 

Early feudal society required a whole gamut of products and services which could 
not have directly come from agriculture. The independent artisan guilds that existed in 
the towns in the shudra holding epoch became unsustainable and artisans and service 
castes also migrated to the villages where the landed intermediaries had chosen to station 
themselves. Owing to the dispersed nature of production under feudalism such guilds 
quite often broke up and the independent guild members lost their collective strength and 
had to produce their goods and services under the new conditions of feudal servitude. 
Citing epigraphic records from Shikaripura taluk in Shimoga district, RS Sharma con¬ 
cludes: “In the Deccan and South India we have several instances of artisans being 
made over to temples and monasteries. ” 97 

The status of the service and artisan castes was similar to that of the bonded 
tenants. Yet the manner in which their products and services were appropriated was 
different. 

If it was a village under the gowda, their products and services could be appropri¬ 
ated by the landlords of the village for which the tenants paid, in addition to the payments 
which they made for those they consumed. 

If the artisan and service castes were attached to a temple or a matha, they lost all 
rights over what they produced; their goods and services being appropriated by the 
priesthood; and if products and services thus produced were over and above what the 
brahmanical institutions required it remained their prerogative to seek the appropriate 
means to dispose them off. If artisanal production was above what was required by the 
ruling classes, or as a part payment, the feudal class allotted to these artisan and service 
classes plots of land which they could cultivate as share-croppers. The artisans and 
service classes were immobile. They were bound. They had foresaken their freedom to 
change masters. Some were also soldiers. They were the mane vokkalu producing goods 
and services instead of crops from agriculture. 
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E. Attached Even in the Towns 

The urban economy was peripheral to the rural. Yet the town had its own economy 
important to and essential for the mode of feudal production. For most part of the period 
of early feudalism towns were either capitals, administrative or religious centres and at 
times a combination of two or more of these; but hardly ever commercial. It would on 
this basis be wrong to rule out commerce altogether; but the degree of commerce that 
was carried on was characterised by its limited reach. It normally did not find the need to 
transcend the frontiers of the town. The barricades and fortifications that defended the 
town from external attack were also impregnable walls checking the outflow of com¬ 
merce. Commerce was by and large self-contained. Stasis was stamped on trade. In this 
sense the rural economy had circumscribed the urban. 

The Aihole 500, serving the nobility carried on its own feudalised trade. So did 
the several other guilds of the period. All these guilds employed the services of labour 
which was in a state of bondage, comparable with the bonded labourer of the 
village. A few artisan guilds did exist. There were artisanal products and services which 
the court, the townsfolk and the stationed army needed. All these were obtained from 
individual artisans or the artisanal guilds which were bound to the state and quite often 
did not need the mediation of the merchant. Payments could have been made in kind, or 
what little of exchange through money circulation took place hardly ever climbed over 
the town’s walls. Such artisans were in a relationship which brought them close to the 
tenants. 

As far as the merchants were considered, they were feudalised. We have already 
seen how trade was feudalised by the merchant guilds. The guild-masters either re¬ 
sembled the landlords of the villages or were landlords themselves, having in their 
possession extended landed wealth. 

In this sense again the rural economy had circumscribed the urban. The rustic 
encircled and subdued the urbane. 

F. Gratuitous Bitti Chakri and Dana 

Feudalism thrived on various forms of direct surplus extraction. Bitti chakri was 
one of them. Called vetti in other parts of India, bitti chakri was nothing but free 
labour service rendered to the feudal lords. Bitti chakri which had its counterpart in 
corvee in medieval Europe was an unpaid labour service which every bonded labour, 
tenant or artisan had to perform. Bitti chakri was extortionate and directly coerced, 
yet it was always to be rendered as gratuitous service. The rendering of bitti was to be 
self-redemptive. 

RN Nandi says: “...the villagers had to pay forced contribution of money or 
supplies to royal troops and officials halting or passing through their village. The vil¬ 
lagers were subjected to all types of forced labour. ” 98 

Bitti chakri was the norm on festive, religious or other auspicious occasions. Labour 
for the construction of tanks, roads and temples was always in the form of bitti service. 

Competing with bitti was dana or gifts. Gift making was the mode through which 
the Brahmanas accumulated cattle for their yagas in the Mauryan period. Thus dana 
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exclusive to Brahmanas and their institutions was similar yet different to bitti chakri. 
While bitti was a labour service dana was the fruit of labour that was gifted. Sheik 
Ali writes: “...several...grants were made by which the temples received gifts of rice, 
ghee, coconut, sandal, garden, arecanut, betel leaf, oil mills, oil lamps, camphor, pep¬ 
per, musk, incense, flowers and fruits...be sides jewels...bullock carts and cattle were also 
generously donated. ” 99 Sheik Ali therefore rightly says that it was “the avarice of the 
brahmins” that led to “idealising the concepts of dana. ” 100 

From bonded labourers to bonded tenants and tied artisans, dana was received. 
Dana was raised to the level of a religious rite. If bitti chakri was redemptory dana was 
purgatory. 

All these were then the major classes and the major forms of exploitation in early 
feudal Karnataka. Evidently the different layers of feudal class dominated society. Based 
on the level of development of the instruments of production they created tenancy and 
bonded labour as the conditions by which labour was exploited. To this was added bitti 
chakri and dana. Through these forms the feudal class accumulated a surplus which was 
used to reproduce its own position in its defined relationship with that of the peasantry 
over and over again. 

But this system of production created as an alternative and in the absence of 
money exchange and commodity distribution, a system of exchange altogether ingenious 
to it. 

G. The Ayagara System of Exchange 

In a society based on self-sufficient village units of production the meagre scope 
for money exchange had to be supplanted by an exchange mechanism which could not 
only allow for the distribution of goods across the division of labour on which the village 
rested but also at the same time answer the requirement of the self-perpetuation of the 
mode of production by a system of interlocking within the village which would continue 
to suffocate the growth of commodity production. 

Such an elaborate system of distribution well-oiled and functioning within the 
confines of the natural economy, demarcating and defining what constitutes an economic 
unit and thereby tightly hemming in the unit so that the lines of demarcation should be¬ 
come the fortress preserving feudalism and lasting out in some pockets even into the 
twenty first century is the system of ayagara exchange or simply aya. In parts of north 
Karnataka close to Maharashtra the aya system is also called as the barabaluti. Aya itself 
may be a etymological metamorphosis of jajamani as it is known in the rest of India. 

Of its origins, RS Sharma says, ” ...it would appear that marketisation had reached 
a low ebb and local needs had to be satisfied on a local scale. Therefore it was in this 
period that there developed the jajmani system. Since artisans did not have much scope 
for the sale of their products in towns they moved to villages where they catered to the 
needs of the peasants who paid them at harvest time in kind. The jajmani system was 
reinforced by charters which insisted on peasants and artisans sticking to their villages. 
Some grants laid down that tax paying artisans and peasants cold not be introduced into 
a granted village from outside, the purpose of this being that grants should not disturb 
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the self-sufficient economy of the villages. ” 101 

RS Sharma therefore traces the origin of jajmani in the compulsions among the 
ordinary masses of peasants on the one hand and artisans on the other to satisfy their 
needs of exchange which arose out of the decline of the market and the movement of 
history into the throes of a natural economy. 

While this was the pressure which arose from the quarters of the masses and 
should not be overlooked, in RN Nandi’s explanation we come to know why this found 
approval among the ruling classes without which it could never have assumed the propor¬ 
tions of a system and what exact stake the feudal classes had in terms of their immediate 
class interests by perpetuating it. 

Jajmani, the term itself, in the Mauryan period was synonymous with dana gift 
making to Brahmanas by clients, both of whom were then resident in towns. “The sup¬ 
port of the city-based householder-clients could, however, be available to brahmanas 
only as long as the towns continued to flourish as centres for the collection and distribu¬ 
tion of social wealth. From the third-fourth centuries of the Christian era the towns 
ceased to play such a role, and with this, the urban locus of the jajmani system was also 
broken, forcing a large section of brahmanas to migrate in search of livelihood and 
compelling them to develop a new ritual basis for the jajmani system. ” 102 

This then constitutes the other, the ruling class aspect of it. The institution com¬ 
menced with the Vedic Brahmanas who in the new conditions that obtained in the village 
utilised not only an old institution that defined them but also adapted it in a manner that it 
should resolve the needs of a peasantry, and artisan and a service class that had to ex¬ 
change their products and services in order to exist. It was an adaptation of an institution, 
the utilisation of an occasion and the creation of a new institution under the modified 
conditions of feudalism. 

To get a picture of the aya system as it operated in early feudal Karnataka the 
closest we can get of a fullest description of it is from Francis Buchanan’s survey at the 
turn of the nineteenth century. Buchanan describes the system from a village that he 
passed by on his way to Doddaballapura from Bangalore. “This estimate is made on the 
supposition that the heap of grain contains at least 5 Candacas. If it should contain 40 
Candacas, it pays no more; but if less than 5 Candadas, there is a deduction made from 
the allowances that are given to different persons. Twenty Candacas may be considered 


as the average size of the heaps. 

There is first set aside from the heap, Seers 

For the gods; ie, for the priests at their temple 5 

For charity, ie, for the Brahmans, Jangamas 

and other mendicants 5 

For the astrologer, or Panchanga; who, 

if no mendicant be present, take also the 5 seers 5 

For the poor Brahman of the village, 

whose office is hereditary 5 

For the Nainda, or barber 2 

For the Cumbhara, or potmaker 2 

For the Vasaradara, who is both a 
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carpenter and blacksmith 2 

For the Agasa, or washerman 2 

For the Alitigara, or measurer 4 

For the Tarugara, orAduca, a kind of beadle 7 

For the Gauda, or chief of the village; 
who out of this is obliged to furnish 

the village sacrifices 8 

For the Shanaboga, or accomptant 10 


The heap is then measured; and for every Candaca that it contains, 
they are given the following perquisites: 

To the Toti and Tallliari, or watchmen, between them 
1/2 seer; which, on a heap of 20 Candacas is 10 

To the accomptant, 2 1/2 seers 45 

To the chief of the village, 2 1/2 seers 45 

The Nirgunty, or conductor of water, then takes the 

bottom of the heap, which is about one inch thick; 

but is mixed with the cowdung that, by way of purifying 

it, been spread on the ground; in a heap of 20 Candacas, 

this will be 20 
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The accomptant also, for every Candaca of seed sown, and which ought to pro¬ 
duce one heap of this size gets two men’s loads of straw with the grain in it. 

This on a heap of 20 Candacas of 160 seers amounts to 5 1/4 % of the gross 
produce. Of the reminder the government takes first 10% and then a half; so that it 
receives 45%. The reason for this difference is that formerly the country was managed 
by officers who, by the natives, were called Daishmucs, and by the Mussalmans 
Zemindars, and who were paid by receiving 10% from the heap before the division. 
When these officers were abolished by Hyder, he took the 10% and paid the salaries of 
the new officers appointed in their places. ” 103 

This was the ayagara system modified though in the period of late feudalism by 
mercantilism, but intact in its basics. 

The aya system was thus the system to exchange products within a village 
among tenants, artisans and the service classes; it was a system for extortion by the 
feudal classes based in the village and immediately above the village at the level of 
the nadagowda; it was a system of division of produce to be paid as tax to the state. 

We must remember that the bonded labourer had nothing to bring forth to the 
ground where the measurement was made since he produced nothing he could claim was 
his own. Only the produce of the tenants came up for measurement and division after 
deducting the share that the tenant had to commit to the landlord. Thus it was out of what 
remained as the tenant’s property that the various non-agrarian toiling village classes 
were paid. And in this again the Brahmanas and gowdas took their share. It is important 
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to remember that at no instance did the produce that belonged to the feudal classes come 
to be divided as payment. 

H. Nature of Feudal Property 

In India did private property exist in land under feudalism? 

This has been a question which even some Marxists have tended to confuse. The 
origin of the confusion however lies in the superficial studies and reports that the early 
British administrators made. 

Ideas that property in land was communally held, that caste served as a unit of 
such communal holding, that the panchayat was one such institution have all been aired. 
Confusion abounds. Soviet historiography of Indian in particular, is the eye of this storm. 
Rostislav Ulyanovsky, for instance, writes: “The basis for the socio-economic system in 
agrarian India ...was the land commune.... ” 104 

Bipul Kumar Bhadra tries to clarify this issue, relying on Irfan Habib’s reading of 
the time: “The ‘community’ aspect refers to the corporate character ‘as far as certain 
common affairs of the village are concerned, such as management of common lands and 
common services ’. The concept of the village community does not mean that ‘there was 
a village commune that owned the land on behalf of all its members. No evidence exists 
for communal ownership of land or even a periodic distribution and redistribution of 
land among peasants. The peasant’s right to the land...was always his individual right’. 

Theoretically speaking, revenue was assessed separately from each individual 
peasant, and this assessment depended on the area of his holding and the amount of the 
crops raised. In this sense, the village community was bypassed. Empirically speaking, 
the whole village was the initial unit of assessment, apparently for administrative con¬ 
venience. Since the village was made into a single assessee to pay the revenue collec¬ 
tively on behalf of all concerned, the communal aspect of the village became important 
in this specific sense. Otherwise, the description of the village as a community is some¬ 
what misleading because it implies a much greater degree of common interests than 
usually existed. ” 105 

On the question of private property in land and the specific dynamics of property 
of the period under early feudalism, RS Sharma says that we get “...a fair indication of 
growing individual rights in land. But those regarding mortgage, adverse occupation 
and sale seem to favour big landlords rather than ordinary peasant proprietors. In any 
case the steady growth of the idea of private land ownership in early medieval times may 
be taken as an important factor in feudal polity and economy, which was based on an 
unequal distribution of land among various strata of society. ” 106 

What does our study from the development of feudalism in Karnataka tell us? 

Starting from the very first inscriptions of the Kadambas in the third-fourth centu¬ 
ries made by Shivaskandavarma at Malavalli in Shikaripura taluk to a Brahmana or the 
Halmidi inscription granting balagalchu land to that of the end of our period of early 
feudalism in the twelfth century, we find thousands of grants—made in the name of spe¬ 
cific individuals and warning against their infringement. Private property was, beyond 
doubt, already deeply etched by the time feudal society began, and its private pro- 
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prietorship was held sacrosanct. All brahmadeya, gaudakodige, balagalchu, umbli 
and sarvamanya lands were in the form or inalienable private property. 

But at the same time vrittis, devabhoga and matha grants were made not to any 
individual but to the institution as such. Sheik Ali writes that: “These donees [ofagraharas] 
could not cultivate the land themselves and hence such lands were also called vrittis. 
Hence the gifted land was held as joint property and the different Brahmins who received 
the grant were the share holders. They distributed the produce equally among them¬ 
selves. ” 107 These lands like the vriti were managed by corresponding bodies such as the 
mahajana or sabha assembly for the matha on a corporate basis; each family of Brahmanas 
assigned their portion of the surplus from the total produce while keeping aside another 
part of the surplus for the varied non-individual requirements of the institution. One 
might be tempted to consider this as evidence of the existence of communal property. 
But such communal management of institutional property becomes inevitable if the insti¬ 
tution should survive and thrive. Any fragmentation of institutional property can only 
lead to its demise. Thus the communal or corporative management of institutional 
property of the agraharas, temples and mathas should not be seen as being in a 
state of contradiction with private property of the time. On the contrary such reli¬ 
gious institutions which were a later development in Karnataka’s feudal history were built 
up after centuries of the prior existence of private property among the Brahmanas. Dur¬ 
ing the age of the agraharas, private Brahmana property of the shanbhoga or village priest 
continued to coexist with the so-called communal property of the Brahmana institutions. 
This institutional property must be seen as the private property of the institution as 
a whole; and the religious institutions which disseminated their ideology did so not to 
subvert but to consolidate private feudal property though the institution, out of the prag¬ 
matic requirements of management, might have resorted to a corporativist style. 

By the time of the Badami Chalukyas we notice some further advances in the 
conditionalities that land grants carried. For instance under Kirttivarman, a Brahmana 
minister was issued a land grant. “While stipulating conditions which governed the 
donation of the land, the charter in question mentions besides sarva-jataka (inclusive of 
all the produce), maru-mannam, an expression which needs elucidation. It is a Kannada 
word in which the second unit signifies ‘ownership ’ and the first unit ‘change ’. Thus the 
donee was vested with the right to alienate the land donated to him by the king.... ” 108 
Ramesh adds that this specification was a rare addition not visible in the grants made till 
then. In other words, after more than two and odd centuries of issuing land grants under 
feudalism, the donees sought the right to also alienate their lands and to this effect got the 
king to enjoin it. 

RS Sharma talks of a similar situation but at a much more advanced date by which 
time such special clauses even came to be the run-of-the-mill in the land grants that were 
made. “By the 13th century when Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja was compiled, the 
sale of land was recognised to be a well-established practice, for this text declares land, 
house and the like to bepanya, saleable commodities—a term which is hardly applied to 
land in early times. ” 109 
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We must be cautious not to read too much into the sale clause in the land grants of 
early feudal Karnataka. Under a natural economy private property in land was the 
basic form of feudal property and the means for feudal appropriation. At a time 
when the sale of land could never have meant much, to equate private property 
with capitalist private property could be ahistorical. Feudal private property must 
be distinguished from capitalist private property. Capitalist private property an¬ 
ticipated and encouraged expanded reproduction ; its laws compelled it to accumu¬ 
late on an expanding basis. But feudal private property sought not expanded but 
simple reproduction. Its private property had enshrined a different law. Its law 
sought its reproduction on a by and large stagnant scale of appropriation and was 
therefore satisfied if its law of private property ensured the transfer of land on a 
permanent hereditary basis so that the interest of the feudal class was perpetuated 
as the lord of the land, along the family line, for all time to come. 
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7. CONSOLIDATION OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

A. A Peculiar Befuddler 

Caste, an institution peculiar to India, for a long time remained a challenge to 
comprehension. How did caste originate? This stock question has received a fusillade of 
answers; a lot being ahistorical and moving off in a tangent. 

It was since the pioneering work of DD Kosambi in the 1950s with his An Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Indian History and a whole deal of research that followed under 
its spell that the question has become much clearer today. Indian Marxist historiography 
has, after decades of debate and analysis, argument and research, now come up with an 
approximate picture of its origins. But the final words are yet to be said. It may take 
some more time before that is perhaps done. While the institution in its origin, in its 
functioning, in its transformation and adaptation have drawn attention, the problem of 
its peculiarity to the Indian social formation needs to be answered which can throw 
more light on the question and its origins. 

On our part, we would like to pay to this phenomenon all the importance it de¬ 
serves: to aspects concerning its origin, to its consolidation as an Indian social system, to 
its metamorphosis under changing social conditions and all along, to the factors contrib¬ 
uting to its rigidity and dogged resilience. While we shall deal with aspects concerning its 
origin and consolidation in this part, the question will remain at the back of our mind in 
the forthcoming portions, at time being openly articulated and at other times lurking in 
the shadow of the narrative as is characteristic of its behaviour in social life. 

B. In Endogamy Lies its Distinctive Feature 

i) Periods of its Origin and Consolidation 

The period of the origin of castes is related to the period of the breakdown of a 
classless society belonging to the mode of primitive communism and its replace¬ 
ment by the shudra mode of class society. The period of consolidation of caste as a 
social system belongs to the first few centuries of the formation of the feudal mode of 
production, or in other words the early centuries of early feudalism. We shall subse¬ 
quently deal with the later part in detail. Yet the basic point, almost self-evident about the 
origin of castes is that it is simultaneous with the development of classes in India, and 
is an one of the forms of expression of class emergence. Thus the origin of castes may 
be placed from 600 BC and the period of its consolidation to from the fourth century AD. 

In tracing the origins of caste to the origins of class division the question of 
Harappan civilisation which existed from 2500 BC to 1800 BC comes up. Was Sindhu 
society of the time divided on a caste basis or is caste a post-Harappan development? 
Any answer to this question can only remain conjectural for the immediate future. That 
is, unless we learn a lot more about Harappa, and perhaps really be able to decode its 
script, which will be able to shed light on its superstructure, any attempt to take sides and 
enter into a debate on this question can border on a vagueness which is becoming of 
hypotheses of such kinds. Hence it is advisable to discuss the question of origin of caste 
from the period of the shudra holding system onwards without necessarily coming to a 
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conclusion about the period of India’s first experience of class society during the Harappan 
age. 

Irfan Habib in his Caste in Indian History writes: “I think it is important to use 
the approach that Kosambi explicitly and consistently followed, the one that was intro¬ 
duced by Karl Marx. Caste should be viewed primarily in its role in different social 
formations that have arisen in a chain of sequence. A social formation, in so far as it is 
based on the form of the ‘labour process’, arises after the producers in society are able 
to produce a ‘surplus’. It is vain to expect a social institution like caste to exist before 
this stage has arrived. ” 110 Hence Kosambi says that “caste is class on a primitive level 
of production. ” 111 

The first reference to caste or jati comes from the time of the Buddha in the sixth 
century BC and thus coincides with the period of rise of classes. DD Kosambi further 
says: “This phenomenon [of ‘tribal elements being fused into a general society’[...lies at 
the very foundation of the most striking Indian social feature, namely, caste. ” 112 Sum¬ 
ming up Kosambi’s contribution in this regard Romila Thapar says: “At a wider anthro¬ 
pological level he [Kosambi] maintained that one of the clues to understanding the 
Indian past was the basic factor of the transition from tribe to caste, from small localised 
groups to a generalised society. This transition was largely the result of the introduction 
of plough agriculture in various regions which changed the system of production, broke 
the structure of tribes and clans and made caste the alternative form of social 
organisation. ” 113 

In other words we may say that the spread of caste is related to the spread of 
plough based agriculture. In this sense, if plough agriculture which was the chief in¬ 
strument of production to break up the pre-class and thus pre-caste tribal social order, if 
plough agriculture had spread to certain pockets during the shudra holding period of the 
Mauryas, Guptas and Satavahanas resulting in the rise of castes in these pockets, the 
multiplication of castes and the consolidation of the system may be dated to the post- 
Gupta period in the north and the post-Satavahana period in the south, or otherwise the 
period of early feudalism when the plough proliferated across the Indian land mass and 
left very few pockets outside its influence, thus seeding and transplanting the caste system 
everywhere it went on the fertile ground of the earlier preclass tribal social mode. 

ii) Aspects of Endogamy 

a) Tribal Origins of Endogamy 

Endogamy is a feature which lies at the foundation of caste. Without en¬ 
dogamy caste looses its identity and thereby its existence. Since the constitution of 
caste is based on ties of endogamous marriage, an investigation into the institution of 
endogamy is what can explain the origins of caste as such. 

From our discussion in the earlier chapters it is by now clear that endogamy is a 
feature of all preclass societies. All societies under primitive communism, whether they 
be hunting-food gathering or pastoral-primitive agricultural, are organised along endoga¬ 
mous communities called tribes, and each tribe in turn has exogamous clans or ganas or 
gotras or as in Kannada, balis. The emergence of class society implies an internal rupture 
within tribes of slaves and slave holders, exploiters and exploited. The varna division had 
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for instance taken place originally within the Indo-Aryans. Subsequently the other 
Dravidian tribes were brought under its sway. Thus the emergence of class society led to 
a vast churning which saw the break up of tribes and clans of the period of tribal oligarchy 
and the transformation of a society compartmentalised along tribal divisions into a class 
society where these divisions had been ruptured internally or where entire tribes became 
a part of the Shudra helotage or Vis. While this rupture has in the case of most other 
societies meant the abolition and total elimination of endogamy as a feature charac¬ 
teristic of the previous tribal order and the simultaneous elimination from social 
memory of totemic gentile identity, in the Indian subcontinent, the transformation 
from tribe to class which proceeded along lines general to all tribal societies, only 
retained in this transformation the tribal remnant of endogamy. We shall discuss the 
hows and whys of this select retention as we proceed with our discussion of caste concen¬ 
trating for the present on the endogamic constitution of caste. Such a select survival of 
endogamy into the new social order of class divided society, also naturally carried with it 
clan exogamy in the form of balis and gotras which is even now referred to at times of 
marriage; marriage within a gotra being forbidden since all members of the clan are con¬ 
sidered brothers and sisters. Thus the emergence of classes in India which destroyed 
the primitive communist mode of production of tribal society did so by retaining 
endogamy which was a tribal social feature. In other words classes were deposited 
with endogamy, they became endogamous classes, or in other words to use the ap¬ 
propriate equivalent word— castes. 

To put it in Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya’s words: “...relics of such primitive or 
tribal society have always strongly characterised the social fabric of India — ancient, 
modern and medieval. It is, as I have called it, a case of incomplete detribalisation, a 
point which I have attempted to illustrate with the following: the ethnic composition, the 
village communities, the caste organisation and the customary laws. ” 114 

This is how DD Kosambi summed up this phenomenon: “The entire course of 
Indian history shows tribal elements being fused into a general society. This 
phenomenon. ..lies at the very foundation of the most striking Indian social feature, namely, 
caste. ” 115 

In his discussion on caste, Irfan Habib responds to this explanation of Kosambi by 
saying: “Can we suppose that as tribes entered the ‘general society’, they carried their 
endogamous customs into that society?” 116 

We might therefore say, without the least doubt that caste which is endogamous 
class, draws its distinguishing feature of endogamy from the tribal structure of the 
previous mode of production. Closely related to endogamy and originating from it, we 
know that all tribes used excommunication from the tribe as one of the highest penalties 
upon an erring member and conversely also had initiation rites for taking member of other 
tribes into their own. In fact both these customs were carried intact along with clan 
exogamy—all of which rested on tribal endogamy—into the new social order. 

To take an illustration from Syed Siraj U1 Hasan about the Bedas: “A member of 
higher caste may gain admission into the Bedar community by paying a fine to the tribal 
panchayat and by providing a feast for members of the community. On the occasion the 
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proselyte is required to eat with them and subsequently have a betel-nut cut on the tip of 
his tongue. After the meals he is required to remove all the plates.” 117 Among the 
Lambanis, in place of betel nut a bit of gold has to be cut, while among the Korachas it is 
turmeric. 

While the source of endogamy is by now clear, there can also be no doubt that 
caste emerged with the breaking up of the previous mode of production, that is, in the 
shudra mode. Oligarchic tribes already drawn into a relationship with tribes not yet ma¬ 
ture enough for internal class division, had, we may expect, already begun to display 
traces of caste in the manifestations of inter-tribal contradictions. 

From all this we may conclude that endogamy, drawn from a tribal past, is the 
determining feature of caste. Bereft of endogamy caste looses its identity. With the loss 
of this identity it expresses itself as class, simple and straight. Caste can therefore only 
and invariably exist as endogamous class. 
b) Why was Endogamy Institutionalised? 

If endogamy was the key feature in the making of caste, it could not have en¬ 
shrined itself in the emergence of the new classes unless it was willed by the ruling classes. 
Why did the ruling classes choose to institutionalise it, what advantages did they see in a 
system which created class along caste lines, and not the creation of a class system with¬ 
out the caste aspect? 

Just as in the case of the rise of the ayagara system we feel that the continuation of 
endogamy in the new class context presented some immediate advantage to the tribes that 
were brought into helotage and those that converted into the Vis on the one hand and the 
ruling varnas composed of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas on the other. 

Kautilya’s Arthashastra expresses the need to break up the solidarity of the exist¬ 
ing tribes which challenged the expansion of the shudra holding state and its trading and 
agricultural interests on the one hand and to crush the rebellious attitude of the Shudras 
who tended to organise themselves along tribal lines even many years after their captivity. 
For this the Arthashastra recommended the distribution of such Shudras across distant 
territories. Thus it was evident that even under the new conditions of class rule a mass of 
Shudras tended to identify themselves along tribal lines and retain their tribal identity of 
endogamy as the only source of solidarity under the new conditions of class bondage. 
Their tribal identity tended to be a last straw without which for them the oppres¬ 
sion of the new order could not be withstood. 

We further feel that the purchase and sale of Shudras as was characteristic of 
slavery in Rome or Greece was not as frequent or practised to the same degree in India. 
Thus once after the captive Shudras were settled they might have not been frequently 
shifted across vast territory by purchase and sale, allowing thereby for some kind of 
stability and continuity of tribal identity down the line. In fact since it was the shudra 
holding state that was the major user of the helots, the question of sale was diminished. 

For the ruling classes the continuation of a tribal endogamic feature (within the 
vama division) instituted an additional means, like for instance the monogamous family, 
for perpetuating private property and ensuring its continued monopoly. If kinship was 
used to consolidate class position, endogamy along tribal lines was only an extension of 
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the territory of such kinship. Being bom into a caste also at the same time meant being 
bom with specific rights over property, the corollary signifying that being born in a certain 
caste also meant the loss of all such proprietary rights. Thus surplus extraction was 
ensured and the ruling class could, on account of caste, perpetuate itself as perma¬ 
nent exploiters. It was this new privilege that led to its institutionalisation. Endogamy 
was enshrined and it became endemic to class society in India. If endogamy was the 
determining feature, it was the will of the ruling classes to institutionalise it that led to the 
perpetuation of such endogamy, and thus caste, in India. 

C. Expansion of Production Under Feudalism and 

the Multiplication of Castes 

i) Variety and Unevenness in the Indian Subcontinent 

A general remark which every conscientious historian or anthropologist has made 
is about the diversity that the Indian subcontinent displays. This diversity is itself multi¬ 
faceted. 

This diversity is to be seen in the geographical and environmental variety. The 
subcontinent is home to a multitude of ecological niches each having its own forms of 
plant and animal life. This diversity of environment has contributed to an almost unparal¬ 
leled richness in the forms of human adaptation at the stage of hunting-food gathering. In 
palaeolithic times itself there was under the general category of hunting-food gathering, a 
great variety of culture among the thriving tribes. This variety, and from it, an identity, 
was marked by the multiplicity of tribal languages. 

With advances in the mode of production to neolithism and pastoralism-primitive 
agriculture and the continuous immigration of tribes till then foreign to India, this diver¬ 
sity assumed a new dimension. From that time on, ie, abut 10,000 years before now, this 
diversity was characterised also by the degree of advancement. Thus there came into 
existence advanced and backward tribes on the one hand and among the advanced a great 
deal of variety again based on the principal crops each cultivated or the principal 
animals that each had domesticated. 

To this again we must add the development of copper and iron which brought 

about further gradations among the advanced tribes creating shades of the advanced 
and shades among the backward. From the time of the commencement of the neolithic 
period steady terms of barter and exchange had also emerged among the advanced and 
backward tribes and between the advanced, leading to the emergence of a complex. The 
nuclear complex of the Krishna-Tungabhadra doab, for instance described the coexist¬ 
ence and interrelationship of a host of tribes at different levels of production. 

The commencement and progress of the iron age saw the advancement of tribal 
oligarchy and the breeding of divisions within and amongst tribes. A stratum within the 
advanced tribes and a division between this advanced proto-class stratum, and the tribes 
at a more backward level, displayed the emergence of a relationship between tribes own¬ 
ing slaves and tribes contributing such slaves. In other words by the time of the start of 
the shudra holding system and the commencement of Magadhan, Mauryan and Satavahana 
rule there was already a marked division that had emerged between the various tribes of 
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the different nuclear regions of India. This was expressed in the elephant totem people 
already dominating those of the mouse totem or the slaying of the buffalo totem by the 
mother goddess Durga. 

The beginning of class society proper and only its requirements of labour due to 
the invention and development of plough based field agriculture saw the conquest of 
tribes at the backward levels of production. Thus after the onset of the shudra holding 
epoch, the Indian land mass displayed a range and variety of culture and customs all 
hinging around the tribal identity. This tribal identity under areas that came under class 
rule manifested itself in the form of caste. 

ii) Limited Perimeter of the Shudra Holding System 

In the period of the shudra holding system the territories covered by the kingdoms 
of the Mauryas, Guptas or Satavahanas were vast and subcontinental or peninsular in 
proportions. But just as in the case of Karnataka under the Mauryas when the preclass 
social formation continued, similarly the shudra mode of production, it may be said, could, 
even by the end of its epoch, bring only a part of the population of their territory at that 
time under a class divided order. It would be no underestimation to say that the majority 
of the population under the period of the shudra holding system remained outside 
the class divided order. 

In Karnataka under the Satavahanas this was even more so. When compared to 
the Gupta or Mauryan north, the degree of urbanisation or the scale of commerce was 
much lesser. For instance while we come across dozens of cities by the time of the Gupta 
age, Pataliputra alone being a metropolis having a population of several lakhs, in Karnataka 
at about the same period we come across only five cities and even these were not very 
populous when compared to those of north India. This can only mean that the area 
brought under plough agriculture which was directly proportional to the size of the 
population residing in cities was far less in Karnataka. Hence surplus extraction 
from distant villages could have been less probable in sustaining these urban settlements, 
and most of the rural class division that had taken place must have occurred in the 
close vicinity of the urban settlements. The landowning class of the Satavahana period 
must have been an urban class due to this proximity and must have differed quite vastly 
from the landlord class that was to follow in feudal times although the two were owners 
of landed property. Thus we may say that only a minority of the population of the time 
had been brought under the shudra mode of production as such; the vast body of the 
population existing beyond of its direct sphere of surplus extraction. This should at the 
same time not lead us to conclude that the shudra holding society had no influence at all 
on the rest of the tribal populations. On the one hand were the Vis who were independent 
peasants that undertook plough-based agriculture and took advantage of the rising urban 
centres to trade in their produce with the merchants. Secondly the innumerable tribal 
communities at the different levels of development traded with the merchants that fre¬ 
quented their domains and across the trading outposts set up along select points falling in 
regions covered by forest but through which the trade routes of the empire fell. Thus 
through economic ties of trade the advanced mode of shudra holding production knit a 
complex ensemblage of relationships with the preclass tribal communities which existed 
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at different economic levels. This complex of economic ties, could only have had its 
counterpart in cultural relations and even of marriage. This web of relations—economic 
and noneconomic, and at times even of a military character—tended only to aggravate 
the class divisions within the tribes and paved way for the sweep of the feudal mode of 
production that followed suit. 

In short, the limited perimeter of the shudra mode of production, a boundary 
whose contours were all the more closely drawn in the case of Karnataka, had still 
left most of the people, in a tribal, preclass state of existence. Thus in the period of 
the shudra holding system while caste had emerged, it was consolidated and carried 
through as an institution with the expansion of class society and the incorporation 
of these various tribal peoples at different levels of economy as castes only with the 
onset of the new feudal mode of production. Hence the consolidation of caste be¬ 
longs to the epoch of feudalism proper. 

iii) Spread of Feudalism and the Assimilation of Tribes 

When compared to the shudra holding system, the spread of feudalism was abso¬ 
lute. The territory under a kingdom came at the same time to mean the near total domi¬ 
nation of the feudal mode of production over all earlier ones. Except in certain thickly 
forested enclaves the early centuries of feudal expansion saw a thorough incorporation of 
most of the tribal peoples into the new mode of production. They became either the 
exploited or as in several cases a small section from them joined the ruling classes. Be¬ 
tween being exploited and joining the exploiters there was no middle ground. 

The significance of this vast conquest of peoples under early feudalism meant that 
for the vast majority of the tribes, the introduction to 'civilisation' came not through the 
shudra holding mode of varna divisions but through the feudal mode of caste division. 
Hence if varna dominated the milieu of the shudra holding system jati dominated 
that of feudalism. More of the varna-jati relationship later. But first let us take a look at 
how this processes of the spread of feudalism; the assimilation of tribes as castes into the 
feudal mode of production took place. 

iv) Process of Expansion 

As we have already seen in this chapter, the feudal mode of production came into 
existence by the issue of land grants to Brahmanas, civil and military officials and wealthy 
merchants who settled down in villages and became an intermediary landlord class ex¬ 
ploiting a subject peasantry. 

Such land grants either transferred already settled villages with an inbuilt class 
structure and which the state maintained or those that were constituted by the plough 
using agricultural tribes who were living as an independent Vis or peasantry and within 
the structure of which class division had already begun to emerge. Apart from these two 
types of rural settlements there was a third which was formed of independent tribal peoples 
who still belonged to modes of pastoralism-primitive agriculture or hunting-food gather¬ 
ing. Land grants were made at the periphery of such settlements and in time the feudal 
class came to dominate over the tribes in these settlements. 

This was achieved through the use of violence. However, while feudalism applied 
violence to establish its mode of production it at the same time also incorporated gradual 
and subtle methods. 
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The new settlements of landlords tended to first strike at the original economic 
resources of the tribe. Either they lost their agricultural land or they had to foresake their 
pasture lands and hunting grounds or foraging territories. The land-man ratio for pre¬ 
plough agricultural societies is highly disproportionate and even the slightest disturbance 
of it only begins to eat into their mode of life. This compelled the tribals to rely on the 
feudal economy for part of their sustenance, which brought them closer and closer to the 
settlements of the landlord. At the same time those tribes practising podu cultivation as a 
result of being elbowed by the feudal encroachers also came to change their own practice 
of agriculture. They came to rely on the Brahmanas in particular for undertaking plough 
based agriculture and thus themselves came to be transferred into a peasantry. Therefore 
by this process the independence characteristic of the tribal mode of existence was foresaked 
and either by violence, loss of their sources of economic survival or simply depen¬ 
dence on the superior mode of economic production or often by a combination of all 
these factors, there was the systematic yet gradual assimilation that took place of 
the tribal peoples. The mode proved itself abundantly capable of overthrowing the old 
tribal order and its methods of obtaining the dependence of the tribal masses was certainly 
far more advanced and sophisticated when compared to the more brazen, outspokenly 
violent and on that account crudeness of the shudra holding system. 

RS Sharma makes some pertinent observations in this regard. He says: “The 
conquest of the backward peoples living in the jungles, forests, etc, by brahmanised 
princes from agriculturally advanced areas enormously added to the number and vari¬ 
ety of Shudra castes. The suppression ofSabaras, Bhillas, Pulindas, etc, is referred to in 
a medieval inscription from central India. For five hundred years from the 9th century 
almost all the Deccan powers fought against the Abhiras, who could not be easily as¬ 
similated into the brahmanical order. An inscription of AD 861 shows that the Prathihara 
prince Kakkuka destroyed and conquered a village of Abhiras near Jodhpur and settled 
it with brahmanas and vaisyas, who were promised safety and livelihood. A Kalacuri 
inscription of the 12th century speaks of the deliverance of the Rattanpur prince 
Jajjalladeva III from the clutches of a tribal people called Thirus or Tharus which was 
celebrated by his donation of a village to two brahmanas. It is not clear whether this 
village lay in the Thiru area, but priests were granted land in many subjugated territo¬ 
ries, where they inducted the indigenous aboriginal tribal peoples into their cultural 
fold. This process may have been also peaceful, but peaceful or othem’ise it succeeded 
because of the superior material culture of the brahmanas who not only taught new 
scripts, language and rituals to the preliterate people but also acquainted them with 
plough cultivation, new crops, seasons, calendar, preservation of cattle-wealth etc. ” 118 

RN Nandi attests to this conclusion when he says, speaking of peninsular India: 
“The decline of the market economy marked a further stage in the development of pro¬ 
ductive process.... The subsumption of Varna division by a complex hierarchy of supe¬ 
rior and inferior Jatis also began about this time; with the number of inferior Jatis ever 
on the increase. ” 119 

The role of ideology in this assimilatory process was of great importance. The 
spread of feudal ideas and religio-philosophical notions, the spread of ritual and the spread 
of the epics of Mahabharatha and Ramayana themselves written during the period of the 
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Guptas could effectively shape the ideas of the subject tribal masses and thereby to that 
extent compensate the role of violence in this phenomenal transformation, making it a 
self-willing submission; an oblation of the old modes of existence at the feet of over¬ 
whelming feudalism. 

v) Continuation of Tribal Forms Within the Parameters 
of a Feudal Mode and the Syncretic Structure of Feudalism 

A feature marking out the diversity of Indian society is due essentially to its caste 
system. Caste has not only perpetuated tribal endogamy but it has also wrenched out 
from a prehistoric tribal past aspects belonging to the economic base, as much as those 
from the superstructure of yore. Hence each caste and the entire system of castes 
carried remnants of prehistory making India moving on its way into the twenty first 
century a kind of museum kicking off vague images of a hoary past. These fragments of 
the economic and superstructural past have engendered life to endogamy, making 
each caste an exclusive domain, "a nation in itself", as a few early British colonialists 
chose to call this plethora of diversity. 

The expansion of feudalism created three main classes. One was the landlord 
class and the other two were the class of bonded tenants and that of the bonded labourer, 
subservient to the first. While feudalism always ensured what it wanted from these two 
classes and invariably moulded the various tribes into these major classes, it allowed 
within this framework of economic servitude for a pursuit of economic activity which 
belonged to their respective tribal pasts. Thus the hunting tribes were assimilated as 
tenants and retainers, fishing tribes served feudalism as fishermen, pastoral sheep rearers 
became tenants and shepherds, primitive agriculturists became toddy tapping tenants and 
so on. 

In the cultural and religious spheres each caste brought with it its own forms of 
marriage, music and dance. It carried its totems, animistic gods and mothers goddesses 
thereby creating the Indian pantheon. 

In the political superstructure each tribe tugged along its institutions of self-ad¬ 
ministration in the form of jati-panchayats in which only the members of each caste sat 
together to adjudicate matters exclusive to their caste. 

These were then fragments that were drawn from the tribal past and imbedded 
into the new feudal society as a result of the institution of caste. Thus caste which distin¬ 
guishes itself on saccount of endogamy came to signify due to this tribal characteristic, 
fragments or remnants of its other features from the bygone modes. Thus caste contrib¬ 
uted to the syncretisation of Indian feudalism. DD Kosambi identified Hindu religion 
as a syncretic faith. This itself we feel was a superstructural manifestation of a feudalism 
which was structured along caste lines and thus itself bore a syncretic structure. 

This syncretism, it must be remembered did not signify any federal features or 
democratic inclinations. This was an out and out feudal hierarchical syncretism. The 
feudal ruling classes coped with, adjusted with, accomodated and fused with only those 
and those elements alone which did not disturb or contradict the task of sustaining and 
reproducing the feudal mode. On the contrary all those tribal elements which were pre¬ 
served had been badly battered, reshaped and only fragments of the past were allowed to 
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creep into the new mode of life. For instance endogamy was assimilated only because it 
surrendered to the dictates of the laws of feudal private property and the sanctity of the 
feudal estates; tribal religions and faiths were incorporated only after they bowed to the 
supremacy of the principal gods that decorated the thrones of the pantheon—Shiva, Vishnu 
and Brahma; all attempts at jati adjudication through jati panchayats were preserved only 
because they had bowed to the authority of the feudal village panchayat and vowed not to 
contradict it. Thus on every count the remnants had ceased to exhibit their earlier values 
that had lent them meaning—freedom, equality and republicanism of the mode of primi¬ 
tive communism. The syncretism that was achieved was under the absolute dictatorship 
of the feudal class. There was no compromise on this. The compromise in the process of 
fusion that had occurred was apparent and not real; it was a feature well incorporated into 
feudalism and not of tribalism any longer; it was the continuation of old forms in the 
new milieu. In short caste cast on Indian feudalism a syncretic structure which in turn 
was manifested in the different realms that went to make the feudal mode of production. 

vi) Non-Tribal Sources of Caste Formation 

While tribal endogamy was the surest source in the formation of castes, castes 
came into existence from non-tribal origins too. RS Sharma identifies two other such 
sources that went into the making of caste. He writes: “Another significant process 
which led to the multiplication of sudra castes was the transformation of crafts into 
castes. As trade and commerce languished in post-Gupta times craft guilds tended to 
become stagnant, immobile, more and more hereditary, and more and more localised. 
Trades and guilds gradually constituted themselves into closed exclusive groups resem¬ 
bling castes for all practical purposes. Apararka quotes Brhaspati to show that heads of 
guilds may reprimand and condemn wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them. It 
seems that napita, modaka, tamulika, svarnakara, malakara, sankhakara sutrakara, 
citrakara etc., who, like aborigines, are all called mixed castes in medieval texts obvi¬ 
ously emerged as castes out of various crafts. ” 120 

This is how Sharma identifies the other source of caste formation. He writes: “A 
factor which multiplied the number of castes among both the higher and lower orders of 
Hindu society, especially in the Deccan and south India, in medieval times was their 
religious affiliation. The parallel between the multiplication of sects and that of castes 
in medieval times is very close, and the former helped the latter. Saivism, Vaisnavism, 
Buddhism and Jainism—each one of these religions—proliferated into numerous sects 
not so much due to basic differences in doctrines as due to minor differences in rituals 
and even in food and dress, which all were sustained by regional practices. ” 121 

Both these sources for the rise of castes were non-tribal in origin. One was 
drawn from the guild structure of shudra holding society, the other from the struc¬ 
ture of sectarian religious movements. This non-tribal origin of castes should not 
lead us however to come to a similar conclusion of the origin of caste as an institu¬ 
tion itself. Caste as an institution sprung only from tribal endogamic roots. But in 
the course of the development of society after caste was thus institutionalised, there were 
different factors, some economic, some others noneconomic, which led to the creation of 
closed communities. Although such closed communities did not draw their origins from 
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an immediate tribal past their coming into existence in a social environment that was 
parcelled out into innumerable castes led to their taking on caste overtones and ultimately 
getting transformed into full-fledged castes themselves. In studying such processes of 
coming into being of caste, which have continued throughout the period after the initial 
centuries of early feudalism and caste consolidation, and which we will repeatedly refer to 
in the rest of this book, one has to be careful not to jump to ahistorical conclusions. It 
was only on foundations that were already laid by tribal endogamy that later additional 
contributions to castes took place. It was endogamy rooted in the tribal past that 
determined the rest and set the trend. The trunk of caste grew from the tap root of 
tribal endogamy. Just because later branches shot off from the stem can the vitality and 
determinate role of the root be denied? 

vii) Aphorising Caste 

There are various ways to arrive at a final understanding of caste. This could be 
expressed in aphorisms. 

Romila Thapar says: “...a tribe incorporated into peasant society could be con¬ 
verted into a caste. ” 122 

On our part we have in the course of this discussion already made one or two such 
aphorisms. Yet we may add that caste is tribe in a class setting. Or else, we may say 
tribes become castes under class rule. Or to be more precise we could even say caste 
is tribe under a feudal order. 

D. Growth of the Untouchables 

Untouchable castes also, like the rest, greatly increased in numbers during 
the period of early feudalism. The spread of the Untouchable castes also called as the 
ati-Shudras was directly related to the spread of the feudal mode of production. DD 
Kosambi tells us of how food gatherers were reduced to the level of Untouchables. 123 

RS Sharma provides us with details of this process which Kosambi had identified. 
“Most untouchable castes were backward tribes whose induction into the Hindu system 
was accomplished through brahmanisation and through the spread of Hinduised Bud¬ 
dhism. This can be inferred from Brahmanical texts as well as from Buddhist caryapadas. 
The latter refer to the doman, nisadas and their women-folk and to the Kapalikas, all of 
whom generally lived on mounds outside the villages and were untouchables for the 
Brahmanas. Apparently certain tribal people could not be fully absorbed in Hindu 
society because of their being very backward and hence had to be pushed to the position 
of untouchables; or possibly those who offered stiff resistance to the process of conquest 
and Hinduisation were dispossessed of their lands in the villages and forced to settle 
outside. Perhaps this happened to the Kaivartas who were finally overpowered by the 
Palas [an early feudal dynasty that ruled over Bengal] in the 11th century. This may 
also be true if the Domba tribe, who appear to be an important people in the 
Dombipadacarya. Since brahmanisation took place on a very large scale in early medi¬ 
eval times, the number of untouchable castes increased substantially. In early times 
certain varieties of hunters and artisans were rendered untouchables.... ” 124 
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Elsewhere RS Sharma says: “Since his [Mann’s] list counts as many as 61 [Un¬ 
touchable] castes, their consolidation in Chapter X [of the Dharmashastra] seems to 
have been the work of about the fifth century.... 

The ...[Untouchable] castes were to be distinguished by their occupation. The 
candalas, svapakas and antyavasayins were engaged for executing criminals, and were 
given clothes, beds and ornaments. The nisadas lived by fishing, and the medas, andhras, 
madgus and cuncus were employed in hunting wild animals. Ksattrs, ugras andpukasas 
are described as engaged in catching and killing animals living in holes. Apparently all 
of these were backward aboriginal tribes who retained their occupations even when they 
were absorbed in brahmanical society. ” 125 

Continuing and further contributing to the discussion on the spread of the Un¬ 
touchables as castes, Irfan Habib ventures to add: “Since they [Untouchable castes] were 
excluded from taking to agriculture, and their own original or altered occupations were 
of minor or seasoned importance, they became a large reservoir of unfree, servile land¬ 
less labour available for work at the lowest cost to peasants as well as superior land¬ 
holders. It is difficult to avoid the view that the bitter hostility which the rest of the 
population has displayed for these menial jatis had derived from this fundamental con¬ 
flict of interest. Concepts of ‘purity ’ and ‘pollution ’ were a rationalisation of this basic 
economic fact. ” 126 

Irfan Habib was only reflecting on the lines that sharma had already drawn out 
regarding the question of purity and pollution. RS Sharma says: “Against the back¬ 
ground of a very low material culture of the aborigines, the increasing contempt for 
manual work, combined with primitive ideas of taboo and impurity associated with cer¬ 
tain materials, produced the unique social phenomenon of untouchability. ” 127 

We leam from this discussion that untouchability spread as a social institution 
during the period of rising and expanding feudalism. In Karnataka under the shudra 
holding system the population circumscribed by class society was small, much smaller 
than in Gangetic north India as we have already observed. This only allowed for the 
creation of Untouchables on a very small scale during the period and perhaps the tribes 
reduced to untouchability at that time were the small and peripheral ones. Thus for all 
practical purposes the commencement of untouchability itself may be dated from 
the period of feudalism. 

RN Nandi is therefore correct when he observes: “The growth of the feudal 
economy helped by these social developments of which high point was marked by the 
appearance of bonded field labour and new forms of land control. Just about this time, 
the antyaja or untouchable emerged as the fifth rung of the traditional four-varna hier¬ 
archy. The antyaja idea helped the growth of servile labour and was reinforced by the 
sanctification of forced labour by legal writers. ” 128 

Tribes at the level of hunting and food gathering or palaeolithic and mesolithic 
levels and also those at neolithic levels of primitive agriculture but who did not yet 
use metals were the chunk of what the Untouchables were made of. Let us consider 
the case of the Madigas and Holeyas of Karnataka. 
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The Madigas are an Untouchable caste forming 4% of Karnataka’s population 
today. They form the second largest Untouchable caste after the Holeyas. The concen¬ 
tration of the Madiga population is to be found in the districts of Karnataka bordering 
Andhra Pradesh excluding Kolar, with two powerful penetrations into Shimoga and 
Dharwad districts. There is a Telugu speaking Untouchable Madiga caste also, similar in 
status but first in number among the Telugu Untouchables of in Andhra Pradesh. The 
Telugu Madiga population is concentrated in the adjoining districts of Andhra Pradesh 
with perhaps some penetration into a coastal district or two in the Krishna and Godavari 
deltaic region. 

This dispersal of its concentration only establishes beyond doubt that the Madigas 
were one of the significant tribes which inhabited the southern habitational core region of 
India. Also called Adi-Dravidas in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, an appellation which 
only speaks of their antiquity, we may say that the Madigas were already present in this 
southern nuclear area and in Bellary-Raichur districts among the districts of Karnataka in 
particular, forming the heart of the doab of the Krishna-Tungabhadra rivers. Syed Siraj 
U1 Hasan’s study of the castes of the Nizam’s dominions leads him to conclude that the 
Madigas “correspond in every detail to the Mang caste of the Maratha districts. ” 129 If 
this is true, the Madigas must have wandered in not just the southern nuclear region but 
also in the entire Deccan region itself as hunters-food gatherers from pre-neolithic times. 
“The etymology of the name ‘Madiga ’ is uncertain although attempts were made to 
derive it from the word ‘Matangi’, the name of an aboriginal tribe....” 130 This only 
corresponds with the Madiga legend that they are the children of Matangi. It is quite 
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possible that Madiga, Mang and Matangi are commonly derived. While it may be difficult 
to identify the period of their arrival to the nuclear area, the fact that they are to be found 
in both Karnataka and Andhra areas only tells us that their presence clearly preceded the 
period of the formation of the Kannada nationality and its split with the Telugu. 
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Madiga lore claims that they are the children of their female progenitress, Matangi. 
“It is said that she gave protection to Renuka when the latter was pursued by her son 
Parshuram, who in wrath, cut off Matangi’s nose which was immediately restored to her 
by Renuka. Since then, Renuka, in the form of Ellamma, has been revered as their 
patron deity by the caste. ” 131 

“According to one [other legend] the head of Renuka, the wife of sage Bhrigu 
who was beheaded by her lord’s orders, fell in a Madiga house, and grew into a Madiga 
woman. ” 132 

Yet another myth has it that Jamadagani who chopped off the heads of both Renuka 
and Matangi in his hermitage, rescinded his curse at the plea of Parshurama his son who 
in piecing back the head to the body mixed that of Renuka’s and Matangi’s. 133 

Further these same writers narrate a version of the Ellamma legend from the Asadis 
who sing in praise of Matangi. This is how the last lines run: “She is supposed to be the 
daughter ofGiriraja Muni and Javanikachari and the wife of Jamadagni rishi. Her son 
is Parasurama, carrying a plough. ” 134 

All these legends, two taken from Hyderabad Karnataka, one from Shimoga and 
the last from Tumkur have a lot in common. While Matangi is the Madiga tribal ances¬ 
tress her daughter Ellamma, Brahmanised as Renuka, has some part of her body grafted 
and as a result married to a Brahmana rishi. The son of this rishi is Parashurama who is 
invariably symbolised as the bearer of the plough. The assimilation through force by an 
expanding Brahmana plough-using society of what was an independent tribe are facts 
which can be derived from this myth. 

These fated children of Ellamma that belonged to Mahisha Mandala, the region of 
Karnataka that they inhabited, were at this point reduced as bonded labourers into the 
expanding order of feudalism by the Brahmana Parashurama. 

The Holeyas are the major Untouchable caste of Karnataka, forming 7% of the 
State’s population. In the caste hierarchy the Holeyas are placed above the Madigas, 
which we feel only indicates that the Holeyas were at a more advanced level than the 
Madigas at the time of their integration into feudal society. 

The territory of concentration of the Holeya population is clearly demarcated 
from that of the Madigas. The Holeyas inhabit the South Maidan, exclusively dominate in 
the Malnad, descend to the Karavali and a tract like thrust of Holeya habitation cuts 
across southern Bijapur, western Raichur and settles in Gulbarga. 

If the Madigas have contiguity with the Telugu nationality, the Holeyas have an 
exclusive monopoly over the districts neighbouring the Tamil country. This only con¬ 
firms the identity between the Kannada Holeya and the Tamil Paraya. This is borne out by 
the common linguistic root. ‘Pa’ in Tamil becomes ‘ha’ in Kannada and Paraya pro¬ 
nounced in Kannada would read as ‘Haraya’. Further, ‘ra’ and ‘la’ tend to often meta¬ 
morphose into the other making Paraya in Kannada ‘Halaya’, from which Holeya proper 
may be derived. The Tamil Pulaya Untouchables are a closer rendering of Holeya. It 
appears that the Mala of Telugu country, the Paraya and Pulaya of the Tamil nationality 
and the Chamar of Maharashtra are related and perhaps constituted a common tribe, like 
that of the Matangi for the Madigas during the mesolithic period. 
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At this level of mesolithism, the Holeyas were hunter-food gatherers. But with 
the change to neolithism the Holeyas were quicker in adapting to agriculture than the 
Madigas. Perhaps the neolithic transformation was itself mediated by the Holeyas in the 
nonnuclear region, hold in Kannada and polam in Tamil meaning a strip of cultivated dry 
land. At the time of their integration into the caste system they continued to remain 
neolithic primitive agriculturists whose fortunes were on the decline due to the destruc¬ 
tion of their water sources and usurpation of their lands. The spread of the Holeyas into 
the Malnad and then into the southern Karavali only speaks of their agricultural prowess 
which tapped the inhospitable yet highly humid and moisture laden soils of these regions 
to cultivate ragi and rice. The loss of Holeya agricultural tracts however need not have 
commenced in the early years of feudalism alone, and may have preceded it by several 
centuries. The Holeyas could have already begun to foresake their lands to iron using 
peoples and deserting such lands also begun to migrate further into the forested territo¬ 
ries to the southern and western flanks of Karnataka; only hotly pursued by the iron users 
for the beautiful land they had cleared and cultivated; till they were again further elbowed 
to the interiors. The stamp of agriculture is what characterises the Holeyas and as Edgar 
Thurston and Rangachari write; their “customs indicate that the Holeyas were once mas¬ 
ters of the land. ” 135 

The Mysore Census Report of 1891 states: “In the pre survey period, the Holeya 
or Madig Kulvadi, in the maidan or eastern division, was so closely identified with the 
soil that his oath, accompanied by certain formalities and awe-inspiring solemnities, 
was considered to give the coup de grace to long existing and vexatious boundary dis¬ 
putes. He had a potential voice in the internal economy of the village, and was often the 
fidus Achates of the Patel (village official). ” 136 

Further, burial customs have it that the Holeya’s permission must be taken for the 
spot of land needed for the burial in a village; without which the rite cannot be consum¬ 
mated. 

The other bit of evidence which speaks on behalf of the primitive agricultural level 
of the Holeyas is that they are priests or tammadis only to mother goddesses of which 
there are a bevy if not a host. 

It was war that settled the issue with the Holeyas, a rout of their economy by 
direct usurpation of their lands and thus their economic subjection which had already 
been on for centuries had kept embers of hostility simmering. It was such purposive 
ruination that ultimately forced the Holeyas into a life of bondage if only to stay alive. 
Unlike several other tribes who escaped into the forest, the Holeyas had advanced from 
hunting-food gathering to primitive agriculture and it was this advancement which proved 
to become the hurdle, since it preempted their flight to freedom and regression into the 
jungles as foragers and hunters once again. The Holeyas were caught in a historic vice— 
between the devil of civilisation and the deep sea of savagery. 

The legends of the time invariably make this point repeatedly. And there is strik¬ 
ing absence of all elements of vagueness, itself a result of the gradualness dictated by the 
economic ruin as found among the lore of the Madigas. For the Holeyas, more conscious 
of their former freedom and therefore more assertive, it had to always be war and battle— 
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the violence of expanding feudalism and its Brahmanas—before they were taken in com¬ 
pletely. To cite from Thurston and Rangachari: “All Tulu Brahmin chronicles agree in 
ascribing the creation of Malabar and Canara, or Kerala, Tuluva and Haiga to Parasu 
Rama, who reclaimed from the sea as much land as he could cover by hurling his battle- 
axe from the top of the Western Ghats. A modified form of the tradition states that 
Parasu Rama gave the newly reclaimed land to Naga and Miachi Brahmins, who were 
not true Brahmins, and were turned out or destroyed by fishermen and Holeyas, who 
held the country till the Tulu Brahmins were introduced by Mayur Varma (of the Kadamba 
dynasty). All traditions unite in attributing the introduction of the present day to Mayur 
Varma, but they vary in details connected with the manner in which they obtained a firm 
footing in the land. One account says that Habashika, chief of the Koragas, drove out 
Mayur Varma, but was in turn expelled by Mayur Varma’s son, or son-in-law Lokaditya 
of Gokarnam, who brought Brahmins from Ahi-kshetra, and settled them in 32 villages. 
Another makes Mayur Varma himself the invader of the country, which till then had 
remained in the possession of the Holeyas and fishermen who had turned out Parasa 
Rama’s Brahmins. Mayur Varma and the Brahmins whom he had brought from Ahi- 
kshetra were again driven out by Nanda, a Holeya chief, whose son Chandra Sayana 
had, however, learned respect for Brahmins from his mother who had been a dancing 
girl in the temples. His admiration for them became so great that he not only brought 
back the Brahmins, but actually made over all his authority to them, and reduced his 
people to the position of slaves. A third account makes Chandra Sayana, not a son of a 
Holeya king, but a descendant of Mayur Varma and the conqueror of the Holeya king. ” 137 

This account of the bondage of the Holeyas is surprisingly precise for its historic¬ 
ity. It not only speaks of Parasurama the godhead of a forging feudalism but also of the 
Kadamba king, Mayurasharma. It is a story significant for its historicity and thus giving 
us an account, rare to come by, of the relationship between the Kadamba kings and the 
Brahmana settlers and the achievement of the feudal state in ultimately suppressing the 
Holeyas. There could not be a better account of the development of bonded labour and 
the consolidation of caste society. 

The role of Chandra Sayana is of vital importance in this subjection. The legends 
themselves at one time speak of him as the son of Nanda the Holeya chief and at another 
as a king descended from Mayurasharma himself. This apparent contradiction in reality is 
in total agreement with the process. 

DD Kosambi says: “The chief, with the backing of a few nobles freed from tribal 
law, would become ruler over his former tribe while the ordinary tribesmen merged into 
a new peasantry. ” 138 Kosambi was only describing a general process of the expansion of 
class society in India. Chandra Sayana was one such chieftain. First with the Holeyas and 
against the Kadamba Brahmanas, then with the Kadamba Brahmanas against the Holeyas. 
The two different legendary accounts were only talking of a Chandra Sayana of two 
different periods: first as the son of the Holeyas and then as the scion of the Kadambas. 

This contradiction was therefore only one among the many that would grease the 
cart wheels of feudalism onward. Was the Kadamba king, Mayura Sharma himself not a 
convertee to Brahmanism drawn from a tribal clan which had the Kadamba tree as its 
totem? 
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The ultimate denigration of these stone age level tribes could have been achieved 
with an optimum use of force. Their settlements outside the village indicates that they 
were final additions to the village. The Untouchable bastis and keris perhaps came to be 
incorporated into the geography of the village only after such tribes having been deprived 
of their sources of sustenance became increasingly dependent on the feudal village and 
came to live on its periphery; driven by deprivation they became and the target of the 
contempt of the village and its various castes, till they were finally assimilated as bonded 
labourers by the feudal sections. Thus while the class of landlords took advantage of their 
labour depressing its value on a social scale and incorporating it as a bonded work force 
in their fields and as domestic hands in their houses serving thereby as a good replacement 
for the chattel slaves that they formerly held; tenant Shudras and tied artisans, except for 
the contempt which they cast on the Untouchables and apart from being recipients of bitti 
chakri on a few ritual occasions which served to atone their contempt, did not really 
derive the material advantage of surplus extraction from the abdicated form of Untouch¬ 
able labour. Untouchability was therefore the climax of the caste system. It was a 
paroxysm, pangs from Indian history. Condemned and damned, polluting and perpetually 
defiling, the Untouchable was always the bonded labourer. The Shudra tenant vent¬ 
ing his venom on the Untouchable could not come to terms with the fact that he was 
jointly exploited by the feudal class. This feudal stake dividing the toilers was driven so 
deep into the body fabric that the wound festers to this day. 

E. Jati and Chaturvarna 

There is a great deal of confusion in understanding varna; varna in the period of 
the shudra holding system and vama in the period of feudalism and the relationship it has 
with jati. There is surely an intertwining between these two distinct institutions, but this 
overlapping and interpenetration has often led to flawed interpretations. This has been 
the case with bourgeois historiography whenever it has chosen to deal with this issue. 

i) Endogamy in Chaturvarna 

The division into four varnas was the result of developments internal to the Indo- 
Aryan tribes. It was an indication of the break up of the Aryan tribes. While Shudra and 
Dashyu were originally names of Aryan tribes themselves, perhaps the first wave of 
Aryan immigrants to the western Sindhu frontier, their conquest by the later Indo-Aryans 
again brings to the fore the stamp of tribal exclusivism in the making of vama; it would be 
wrong to come to such a hasty conclusion. The institution of the Brahmana as we have 
already mentioned was perhaps Dravidian in origin and could have emerged only as the 
result of the internal breaking of the Aryan tribes on the one hand and their fusion with 
elements from the Dravidian tribes; a process consequent to the collapse of Harappan 
civilisation. Thus the varna divisions saw the implosion of the Indo-Aryan tribes and an 
end to their exclusivism. Among the Brahmanas, Kshatriya, Vis and Shudra varnas were 
now elements belonging to both the Indo-Aryan and non-Ary an backgrounds. These 
varna or class divisions were therefore mixtures, signifying the end of the tribal 
mode of primitive communism and came to represent, only on account of this fu¬ 
sion, the new mode of production and its social reality of classes. Therefore varna 
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division apparently militated against the preservation of tribal remnants and thus contra¬ 
dicted the existence of castes. 

But while creating vama, the leading Brahmana and Kshatriya varnas included, 
out of the advantages it held for their self-preservation and perpetuation of private prop¬ 
erty, the aspect of immutability between the varnas or in other words, endogamy in a 
broad sense. Thus while endogamy was a tribal institution as such, its application to 
chaturvarna did not immediately perpetuate jati; on the contrary it perpetuated the state 
of mixed tribes in the form of varna. This notion of varna must have dominated the 
period from 1100 BC to 600 BC, that is, the period of migration from the basin area of the 
eastern tributaries of the Sindhu and upper reaches of the Ganga to the central Ganga 
plain. 

With the rise of civilisation in the central Ganga plains from 600 BC onward the 
old process of fusion was inadequate. The forceful clearing of forests and the conquest of 
the tribal peoples that inhabited them to work on such cleared lands widened the ranks of 
the Vis and Shudras. The tribes that were now pressganged into helotage. They joined 
the ranks of the Shudras and came to be almost exclusively peopled by them. Thus 
endogamy that was originally introduced to the broad varna categories now actively rein¬ 
forced endogamy practiced by the tribes which were forcefully reduced to slavery. Thus 
endogamy meant to preserve the varna divisions only gave a fillip in preserving jati exclu¬ 
sivity within the varnas, particularly among the Shudras and Vaishyas. The tribes that put 
up a dogged resistance and had to wage a sustained war at times for generations on end 
to prevent their conquest, on their final defeat and subjection stuck to all that they had— 
their tribal institutions—to the extent that the ruling classes compromised on this score, 
and they retained endogamy leading to the formations of castes which only now became 
a social reality. Yet, as this was the period of the shudra holding system and the broadest 
part of the population of tribes was yet not subjugated, this stage could only mark the 
origin of castes; the caste system itself coming much later, with the onset of feudalism. 

With the transition to feudalism and the reordering of society certain changes 
took place within varnas and in the relationship among vamas, calling for a reinterpreta¬ 
tion and on such grounds, a modified presentation of chaturvarna so as to continue to 
serve the period of the new mode of feudalism. Manu through his Dharmashastra writ¬ 
ten in the time bracket of 220 AD-400 AD as estimated by RS Sharma, achieved this 
reinterpresentation causing the survival of vama in a sea of jatis. 139 

ii) Chaturvarna Under Feudalism: Varna for Ritual, Jati as the Material 

These changes affected the Shudra and Vaishya segments the most. As we al¬ 
ready know, vama under the shudra holding system signified the status of an independent 
peasant for the Vaishya and of slavery for the Shudra who worked on the state owned sita 
lands or else was simply chattel persona. 

RS Sharma says that “in the traditional social hierarchy sudras were required to 
serve as slaves and hired labourers, the new sudras were either peasants or sharecrop¬ 
pers. Hence in Gupta and post-Gupta texts it became necessary to call them cultiva- 
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This point is reiterated by Sharma in his Indian Feudalism. “The view ” he writes, 
“lhal the farmer population was largely composed of sudras, seems to be more true of 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods than of earlier times. Thus from the point of view of 
the rise of feudalism the transformation of sudras from the position of slaves and hired 
labourers into that of agriculturists should be regarded as a factor of great signifi¬ 
cance. ” 141 

And this is how Sharma explains these changes: “The Gupta period witnessed 
momentous changes in the status of the sudras. Not only was there an increase in the 
rates of wages paid to hired labourers, artisans and pedlars, but slaves and hired labourers 
were gradually becoming sharecroppers and peasants. This change is broadly reflected 
in the politico-legal position of the sudras. The admonitions of the Santi Parva advo¬ 
cating the appointment of sudra ministers may not be taken seriously, but certainly the 
heads of guilds of artisans were associated with the work of the district government, and 
in times of emergency the sudras were conceded the right to bear arms. The rigours of 
the varna legislation were softened, and probably some of the harsh measures against 
the sudras were annulled. The religious rights of the sudras were considerably enlarged. 
Social degration undoubtedly took place in the case of the untouchables, who were re¬ 
garded as sudras only theoretically, but for all practical purposes were marked out as a 
separate community. But it would be wrong to think that other sections of the sudras 
were socially degraded in the Gupta period. There is no evidence for this in regard to 
food and marriage practices. As regards education, the sudras were definitely conceded 
the right of hearing the epics and the Puranas, and sometimes even the Veda. Consid¬ 
ered as a whole, the economic, politico-legal, social and religious changes in the posi¬ 
tion of the sudras during the Gupta period may be regarded as marking a transformation 
in the status of that community. ” 142 

In short, the Vaishya or class of independent peasants split into two. One was 
converted into bonded tenants and the other became traders; the Shudras released them¬ 
selves from helotage and became bonded tenants or tied artisans; the Brahmanas began 
to divide into many sectarian groupings, and the Kshatriya, as far as a large part of India 
including the south was concerned, only had individuals but not castes as such. Manu 
goes on to identify innumerable castes within each vama and as many as 61 Untouchable 
castes. The former tegument of chaturvarna was obviously wearing out. 

With peninsular India in mind, RN Nandi comes to the following conclusion as to 
what was becoming of chaturvarna. “The subsumption of varna division by a complex 
hierarchy of inferior and superior Tatis also began about this time; with the number of 
inferior Jatis ever on the increase. The Brahmanas became divided into high and low 
castes, while the Ksatriya was largely an imagined status appropriated by new ruling 
families and sanctified by dependent priests. As for the Vaisyas and Sudras, it is difficult 
to identify any functional group as Vaisyas or Sudra, though there is no dearth of Jatis 
with supposed Vaisya and Sudra parentage. ” 143 

The change that chaturvarna was undergoing was self-evident. This is how the 
Central Committee of the CPI (ML) (People’s War) has explained the new signification of 
vama: “...varna ceased to be the endogamous group but instead became a category 
indicating the broad status of each caste.... ” 144 
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Thus varna had passed from indicating a specific category into one drawing 
attention to a broad and general category. 

In her Interpreting Early India Romila Thapar draws attention to this new found 
and general attribute of vama. She says: “The valid distinction between varna as caste in 
the sense of ritual status, and jati as caste in the sense of actual status is again a help to 
the social historian. ” 145 

In fact it is this representation of chaturvarna of broad class categories with 
an emphasis on ritual status of castes or jatis which have a real and material status 
derived from their fixed positions in the relations of feudal production that 
chaturvarna obtained a new relevance and assumed a new lease. 

F. Caste-Based Feudalism 

Indian feudalism cannot be construed without caste. The caste system is 
integral to feudalism in India. In fact it is caste that lends feudalism a very special 
character. It is, as we have already stated, in DD Kosambi’s perception, its “most striking 
feature”. One such salient feature, is, as we have identified, the syncretic structure of 
Indian feudalism. The stamp of caste on feudalism is so deep that it impinges on the 
mode, on its every institution, casting its shadow from the most important to the most 
trivial and filling every nook and comer of its body politic. There is a kind of pervasive¬ 
ness about caste. Feudalism makes itself evident through caste. This exhibition by 
caste has also played truant. A good part of well meaning progressives have been misled 
by it. They have seen caste, seen all its attire of pimples, warts, gashes, blemishes, wounds 
and scars, yet being unable to conceive of it in the context of feudalism which constitutes 
the unmistakable inner frame holding it intact. Caste looses its raison d’etre bereft of 
feudalism. While there is a need therefore to perceive caste in all its depth commencing 
from its external sheen to its inner workings, its multifaceted interaction with all the 
institutions of feudal society belonging to the superstructure as well as the base, to loose 
sight of the ground on which caste stands and derives its fullest meaning, can only lead to 
an unmistakable fall—a fall in comprehension and from that, a fall from transorming it in 
practice. 

The Central Committee of the CPI (ML) (People’s War) has tried to grasp this 
complex Indian reality in the right perspective, by its categorisation of India’s feudalism 
as ‘caste-based feudalism’. And, this is how it chooses to explain its understanding: “The 
relation between class and caste was thus to a great extent established and consolidated 
during this period [of early feudalism]. The caste system being much more rigidified, 
there were strict laws preventing members of a particular caste entering into another 
profession or occupation not assigned to them. Thus one’s caste and occupation; or in 
other words one’s position in the production relations and therefore class, was decided 
by birth and remained unchanged till death. A particular class for example, the peas¬ 
antry, could be composed of various castes, but a caste would always be fixed within a 
particular class, eg, village menial, agricultural labourer, artisan, peasantry, merchant, 
priest, landlord and feudal intermediary, administrator, etc. 

While this strict correlation between caste and class remained rigid particularly 
at the level of the self-sufficient village community, the only exception was among the 
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ruling classes. The ruling classes were broadly the Brahmins and Kshatriyas, but many 
a time members of other castes or foreign invaders became part of the ruling classes 
through conquest. Some of these rulers accepted Kshatriya status (as in north India) but 
others maintained their previous status as Shudras or Muslims. They however did not 
make any major changes in the caste system as a whole. In fact, throughout the feudal 
period the ruling classes made full use of the caste system to facilitate and consolidate 
their exploitation and class rule. ” 146 

What compulsions of feudalism did caste respond to, what requirements of its 
base and superstructure did caste resolve so that it should come to be so deeply ingrained, 
shaping Indian feudalism itself, as a consequence into a caste based feudalism? 

i) Satisfying the Needs of a Natural Economy 

Irfan Habib writes: “The caste system, in its classic form, could therefore func¬ 
tion with as much ease in a natural economy as in a market-oriented one. In either case 
it helped essentially to maintain not a fabric of imagined purity (if it did, this was inci¬ 
dental), but a system of class exploitation as rigorous as any other. ” 147 

Yet this only highlights the adaptability of caste to two different feudal environ¬ 
ments, one with an amount of commodity production and the other without. This mallea¬ 
bility of caste to the hammer blows of commodity production should however not lead 
one to conclude that caste, in the period of its institutionalisation, was geared to cope also 
with these altered conditions. Rather, caste was only extending itself from its feudal 
anchorage, to cope with the conditions that emerged from commodity production within 
the ambit of the feudal mode of production; which despite the growth in commodity 
production was not yet a society based on the laws of commodity production, ie, capital¬ 
ism, but still a feudal society where exchange despite the degree of its development was 
only secondary in the satisfaction of the material requirements of a largely peasant-popu¬ 
lated and thus society rooted in a natural economy. Caste was therefore satisfying 
demands issuing from a closed and self-sufficient economy at the time of its 
institutionalisation or the inception of it as a social system. Hence RS Sharma’s 
reminder in the concluding lines of his essay is important. He says: “The most spectacu¬ 
lar development [of the early feudal period] was the proliferation of castes, which af¬ 
fected the brahmanas, the kayasthas, the ksatriyas or the Rajputs and above all the 
sudras. The number of the mixed castes rose by leaps and bounds, and the untouchable 
castes increased enormously. These social changes can be understood in terms of a 
strong sense of feudal localism fostered by closed economic units based on intense pre¬ 
occupation with land.... ” 148 

Hence the consolidation of the caste system must be seen in the context of the 
coming into being of the closed self-sufficient economy of the feudal mode of pro¬ 
duction. 

This is how RS Sharma explains the closed nature of the economy: “Since peas¬ 
ants, artisans and merchants were attached to their respective habitations, this fostered 
a closed economy and generated a sense of strong localism. Their masters — princes, 
priests and various kinds of beneficiaries—might change, but there would be no change 
in the position of labourer, artisans, cultivators, etc., who were attached to the soil who- 
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ever happened to be its master. Peasants and artisans found it difficult to go indepen¬ 
dently from one place to another. They stayed on at the same place unless they were 
compelled by intolerable oppression or removed for the benefit of the grantees under the 
terms of the grant, as in central and western India. The only mobility worth the name in 
medieval period is that of soldiers for fighting, of priests for acquiring new lands, and of 
pilgrims for visiting shrines. Although it was a period of wars, troop movements did not 
promote commerce. Part of the provisions meant for feeding the army was carried by the 
soldiers themselves, and the remainder was forcibly collected by them from the villages 
lying on their route, which were also compelled to supply forced labour for transport and 
other allied purposes. This system therefore did not generate the mobility of merchants.... 

The picture of immobile brahmanas in the medieval Dharmasastras is in keeping 
with the growth of closed economic units in post-Gupta times.... All this makes sense in 
the context of feudal localism, which ruled out economic and other types of connections 
between one region of the country and the other. It is significant that the earlier texts 
talk in terms of desadharma or district customs, but several medieval works refer to 
gramadharma, or gramyadharma as it is mentioned in the Abhidanacintamani of 
Hemacandra (1088-1172), and some texts also mention gramacara and sthanacara. 
They reflect the growing importance of villages as self-sufficient economic and adminis¬ 
trative units. ” 149 

This immobility of the self-sufficient village units rendered a certain fixed¬ 
ness in property relations within the village. Each village was closed and every village 
was a universe unto itself. Within this universe everything was fixed, with a rigidity 
that marked natural phenomena; as fixed as the motions of the sun, the infinite recur¬ 
rence of day and night, the cycle of seasons.... The landlord was the landlord for eternity 
and the very same tenants were attached to the soil of the same landlord and the line of the 
bonded labourer was attached to the same feudal family. There was a fixedness, a deep 
grounding, a rootedness and an iron immutability about these relations. Social relations 
themselves described, out of this deep freeze, the cyclical motions dictated by natural 
laws. It was only in answering this need of the natural economy that caste consolidated 
itself, rendering feudalism itself caste based. How did caste contribute to this fixedness of 
the closed economy? 

Each caste had its kula-kasabu or jati-kasabu or caste-occupation which it was to 
live by. Each of these occupations were so arranged that each specific occupation came 
to be performed by a specific caste and this ensemble of castes came to be ordered in an 
hierarchy forming thereby the system. Being born in a caste therefore only meant that 
one was born into a specific position or occupation in the economy. In other words 
membership of a certain caste which came as a factor of birth brought the indi¬ 
vidual into a specific relationship with property and such property relations de¬ 
fined the relations of production. The bonded labourer was the preserve of the Un¬ 
touchable and all Untouchables were bonded labourers without exclusion. The degree of 
mutual exclusion that caste created in the sphere of production was so perfected and 
refined. The ayagara system which stood on such caste based relations of produc¬ 
tion therefore presented itself as relations of exchange among castes. The caste 
system operated from the depths of the economy, and it contributed to the closed 
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economy foreclosing in turn the immutability of every class and every shade of 
occupation. The overbearing importance of the caste system therefore grew from 
the fact that it came to govern the economy. 

ii) Enshacklement and the Ideology of Caste 

Deriving from such an economy and serving it, was the ideology of caste. Caste 
pervaded every sphere of the superstructure. The ritual status ascribed by chaturvama 
drew the outlines of the hierarchy and the ideas of purity and pollution, sanctified by the 
gods, made any trespass of caste boundaries blasphemy. Each caste, owing to its specific 
material condition also came to possess a specific consciousness derived from its social 
existence due to the immobility of the economy which came to be equated as caste quali¬ 
ties. The ideology of caste tended thereby to freeze the consciousness. Laws regulat¬ 
ing such consciousness were created and the various jati panchayats all under the govern¬ 
ing village panchayat only fossilised for eternity what was already thus frozen. The do¬ 
main of religion, which we shall see later look at in detail, drew up its own hierarchy of 
gods, the gods of the Untouchables always at the feet of the divinity that brahmindom had 
created. The kingdom of heaven was a replica of the earthiness of caste. Ritual that 
enjoined religion was again caste ordained, and the big religious occasions of the village 
in which the whole people participated found a role in ritual for each caste; at the foun¬ 
tainhead sat the Brahmana chanting his hymns and accumulating dana gifts in the forbid¬ 
den sanctum sanctorum, and then at measured distances of proximity from the idol there 
was the assemblage of lay Shudra devotees; the Untouchable whose presence was defil¬ 
ing debarred from a frontal blessing and invariably kept from the precincts of the god. 
The principle of purity-pollution could be as rigorous as it was demeaning. 

However the ideology that circumscribed untouchability was the spike embedded 
deepest of all. The ideology of untouchability raced far ahead of the economy, which, 
caught by the mundane web of the material would always possess an earthiness that 
defied the flight of the mind. In the economy the Untouchable was only a bonded labourer, 
the produce by his hands were supremely fit for consumption, and often times directly, 
without the slightest intervention of a purificatory rite. Even the gods in heaven glowed 
with elation from the bitti products that the Untouchable gifted. Untouchability could 
only sound absurd if it was practised in the economy. It would only have deeply 
affected the processess of feudalism's existence in India. 

Yet ideologically untouchability was a weapon well forged. It ostracised the Un¬ 
touchable, made his sight demeaning and depressed his social status to a position which 
fell outside the pale of society. Untouchability was a negation of civilisation. Al¬ 
though society had passed from the stage of the shudra holding system and had 
released the old forces of production enshackled in the form of a Shudra helotage, 
the new feudal mode of production by institutionalising untouchability only sought 
to continue an old institution-Shudra helotage-in a new form-Untouchable bond¬ 
age. 

In untouchability therefore lay an apparent contradiction between the base 
and superstructure. If the economy sought after the labour of the Untouchable the 
most, the ideology distanced the rest of society from him the most. On the one hand 
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the most needed on the other and at the same time the most despised. This contra¬ 
diction which articulated the life of the Untouchable was one of the many that class 
society in general and feudalism in particular would generate in its lifetime. 

But this apparent contradiction had a purpose. It was not an aimless flight of the 
mind. The ideology of caste with untouchability at its heart traversed along a path fixed 
and determined. Its task was to denigrate labour. It was only such a social attitude that 
could depress and grind under its heel that the greatest economic gain could be created. 
The labour of the Untouchable, foul and filthy could only then be obtained for free. If 
bitti chakri was a free labour service that all the oppressed in the village had to 
render on occasions, the Untouchable who was its fullest epitomisation had to live 
by it. The bonded labourer received no wages, he was only fed like cattle in the farm¬ 
stead. The creation of a class of Untouchables further helped in the task of safeguarding 
feudalism. The unity of the peasantry was vitally divided and any effective combi¬ 
nation against the feudal class was pre-empted. 

In conclusion we may therefore say that if caste satisfied the needs of the 
natural economy by welding immutably those production relations which 
characterise a closed self-sufficient economy, caste as an ideology caused their 
enshacklement. It sealed in consciousness even that rare chance of escape which 
the economy could by accident have allowed. 

iii) Base Also or Only Superstructure? 

That caste belongs to the superstructure is a foregone conclusion for all Marxists. 
But for the ones who tend to view matters mechanically, caste has no presence in the 
base. On the contrary we would like to take the position which the Central Committee of 
CPI (ML) (People’s War) has taken. According to it: “While caste has its superstruc- 
tural aspects...we must recognise that caste is also an integral part of the production 
relations, ie, the base of society. ” 150 

The reason must by now be self-evident. Since caste fixes ones relation to prop¬ 
erty and these relations and occupations can in no way be altered throughout one’s life, 
caste not only defines but comes to govern the economy. 

It is this economic regime dictated by caste and buttressed by the self-suffi¬ 
cient natural economy that caste becomes all pervasive. It even governs thought 
and influences language. Caste is the fabric that feudalism weaves and wears. It is 
due to this additional presence of caste in the base that it derives its all pervasive 
appearance from, making Indian feudalism caste based feudalism and ascribing 
only on account of this, a structure syncretic. 

iv) Nationality and Caste 

The multiplicity of castes in India is also due to their duplication, quite often over 
adjacent territory along the lines of nationality. We have already seen that the Madigas of 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh and perhaps the Mangs of Maharashtra originally be¬ 
longed to one common tribe. Similarly the Holeyas of Karnataka, Parayas of Tamil Nadu, 
Malas of Andhra Pradesh and perhaps Mahars of Maharashtra belonged to a common 
tribal past. The relationship between the former and later groups of castes in these states 
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is also very closely similar. So is the case with the Bedas of Karnataka, the Boyas of 
Andhra Pradesh and the Ramoshis of Maharashtra. 

Thus we note that the formation of nationalities, itself the result of a breakdown 
of tribe, in the conditions of perpetuated endogamy only converted into castes along 
nationality lines. This break up of tribe into caste and the formation of castes along lines 
of nationality was a major step in the process of detribalisation. 


